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: ' v \ . .Ait,' >k;rL^*'Cr*atlan - Biijjhsh Contra^stive Project Is an international 
venture involving the cooperation of Yugoslav and American schoUr?, Its 
primary aim '9 to facilitate the teaching of English as the second Unguage 
to speakers of Serbo-Croatian, The results should also have relevance for 
the teaching of Serbo-Croatian to English speakers, tt is further hoped that 
theae results will afford new insight into the linguistic strtictures of the two 
languages ajjd will constitute a contribution to coutrastive linguistics* 

The Project Is directed by Hudolf FiUpovid, Professor of English and Director 
of the Institute of Linguistics of the Faculty of Philosophy, University of Za- 
greb, Yugo«Uvia> and coordinated by the Center for Applied Lirguistics, 
Washington, D.C. , \j,S,A, , represented by William Nemser, Director of 
the Center^ Foreign Language l^rogram. 

The Project is supported jointly by the fovernnients of Yugo«lavia and the 
United States* and by the Ford Foundation. 

The results of the Project research are presented tn three b^tI^m: 
A, Reports; Studies^ C. Pedagogical Materials, 
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Eric P, Uamp (Unlv«rftUy of ("hu a^o^ 

ON CONTftASTU L^ t tLi jn / ^ r - * 

Atiy project for comr&stiv« tfr»mii^r i v,,. . ^ « , 
English should b«, so to apeaX, tipi^rr «^j«s«$.l. - a 4 4 * 

ih«re should be observers fnim ki las«r ' a ^ ^ « 

but I think that this should conslci«f«<l u\ a^i « ^ - 
mere^ In t«rms of so/ne enviu^fCtd ft^iiv^ ^nt. < « ^ ^ t 
grajnmsr writing wiilUit the bUvu^ sr^Aa ' ^4'*^ -* ' * *** ' ' 
Alban&nn sres of Yugoslavia wouM » 4^ t a ^ 

my thought go«a constderablv fart'^r '^j*' ■ .i ' - * 
at least of interest, if no! f^hftr«d. kfWt:f*^*^ *^r, t < a > * ■ - * 
particularly Romanian and \ta|{yaN^ ^ ..^ -* * i * f-^ ^ 
on the other And in these i^as«a 'h*#ri» 'a ^JiJw j . k * 
with languages that hav*> fit> uT:m*»tiA ■» ^ - 

'\iiv contrasuve Kr+^it^mor i nr^i^i" • * i > ♦ ' * 
phases of practlcahty (>nic *vf "intm t*# ... - ^ 

of teaching E^fkglish to spet^kttra ^it .^ri>*, i t,>4t ♦ ♦ 
CrOqitian to Speakers of Knglisi'.. tt'^ '^r >** n - 
involved in any such enterPrtso 

That ts nnt iniiik<vu a' a\i ■ * . -f ■ ^ - rt^-, , 
questions* and I Hunk s^o^iM alw*v!* " 
VVlth Such ends in vien' w** arr Tin ij^f ^ < ^ * ^ ^« ' 

eyes closely focused on ac;ual <r><:tu rri^**; m^ti^t,^ ^ . = . i, 
excessively theoretical matters, however* « * > 

be ftnd however vahtable 'ti#* utaitth** ^ '^^^ - i* - f 
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On the other hand, while keeping these practical atid homel^r questions 
firmly In mind, I want to toc\xn attention also on what seems to me to be a 
prospect that la at least equally intereatlng and ultimately productive. 1 refer 
by thia to the more academic questions of grammar writing, and to the 
comparison of features in language situations of at least two sorts; for in 
such ^ Project as this we would have two very different types of data 
represented. One sort of problem is the contrastive problem offered by 
English and Serbo-Croatian, or separately by English and any other language 
of thla area. In auch a caae, one is contrasting two languages that do not by 
any mentis come from opposite enda ot the earth; nevertheless' two such 
languages are widely separated in genetic time, are considerably separated 
in ^cographica; ^oace> and are veiy interesting^ separated in total cultural 
remove in the anthropological or sociological aense. 

Again, when one thinks of Serbo-Oroatian and Romanian or Magyar 
or Albaniat) or Greek, one is thlttking then of languages of fairly close 
geograohic Proximity, of languages, in ma^y senses, of ^^^n^ely close 
cultural proximity, but of structures of some consider&ble presumed distance. 
Therefore> an experiment controlled In ihls fashion leaves a variable to 
be investigated the degree of linguistic remove that is actually to be found. 
In other wo|^s, we can think not only of the problem of stating just how 
distant English and Serbo-Croatian are in so many ways, but conversely 
we may ask just how near to identical Greek and Serbo-^Croatian> for example, 
are. This is to put the question in the simplest and V>ldest possible terms. 

In thla senae it seems to me that In the long ran the project 
envisaged could furnish material and insights of ^ much more far'-reachlng 
sort than merefy that of soMng an immediate problem of placing the 
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grammars o( two languages face to face and inspecting their diffcrv^ices 

Now, when U comes to the o^estion of contrastive grammar as 

such. 1 am not entirely sure that 1 real^ understand what contrasiivc 

grammar is supDoeed tr>be. It seems ^o me (hat in many ways this remains 

2 

vet zo bo defined* or rather explicated. Obviously, it has ^o do wuh finding 
Out -.hv 'ilft'e Fences between *he grammars of two languages If we wan' 'o 
sec vrh^i iho differences are between two languages we could ctart out in 
one of two either laborious or wrong-headed wavs. \^'e could simpfv claco 
two *cxts aide by side and somehow Ust all the differences. Such a method 
would ohlviouslv have all the faults and more of all the wors^ grairtmaMcal 
■t^^sories thar havp be^n crUiciaed uo 'o date. ^Ve could alternatively "rv 
t^ DV. *^^o speakers together and prod them to sepak. so that they kei>* 
making an infinite series of tjUe ranees for us and v/t^ could try to co«n: .%nd 
catalogt:o the differences as thev came along. This would involve oniv 
cerair Jb^ht differences from the first method. 

On other hand* it is clear that in some sense the question of 
contrastive grammar Is in fact a matter of juxtaposing two bodies of 
information and somehowr lasting the differences. Whether and in wha* 
■/(ay one can do more than just listi so far as I understand the matter, 
remains to be explored. That is to say> can one evolve a set of e:{pression^ 
which themselves are not in some way the result of some simple subtracTi^^ 
of the two original sets of expressions that characterize the two original 
gramma rsf 

Now if, for tlie time being* we envisage the problem as a question 
of comparing two sets of expressions, two grammars, and listing the 
differences^ it is clear again that there are great differences to be found 
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the result depending on the GlK>iGe of grammatical theories that one 
starts from. 

As I understand it, it has already been decided that this project 
is to go forward on ?he basis of a generative transformational approach to 
grammar. I think myself that in our present state of knQ\vledge this is an 
entirely §ood decision and the only sensible way to proceed. 1 thought I might 
take as the basing point of my Uttle talk a couple of problems which illustrate 
the usefulness of baaing oneeelf on this approach rather than on some other 
approach known to linguistic theoiy up to now, 

By what I have somewhat playfully caUod "contrastive contrastive 
grammar\ I mean, of course, the nature and kin d of diff^i^ences that would 
be found between contrastive statements involving a copule of different 
languages (in our case> of this Balkan area)* g, a cantrastive statement 
of English and Serbo-Croatian should turn up various facts, one of which is 
that In some situations one says "molim" where one doe^ not say ''please" 
in English* iK>r "I begyou*'> or the like, Again> a contrastive statement of 
i^nglish and Greek will show that in Greek one frequently says [parakaUQ 
analogously in cases where in English one does not say *'ple&se*\ or the like. 

In many respects both of these two observations in these two 
caitrastive statements will be identical^ that is to <ay, the occurrence or 
non*oecurrence of **mollm^^ ^nd ^[»arakalo]| is noted contrastive^ in like 
situations> both semantic and syntactic, and it is also true that the list of 
entries to which these two observations ttpply are thoroughly parallel* I am 
sure I must be oversimplifying here since I have simply picked the examples 
at random> but they will aervc our purpose. 
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Th* Imagined list in each case is limited to this single item. Thus, 
for purposes of sach « contrastive stttement U is of |4oment xhii llj^nternal 
structare of word formation , or the phonological composition or som^ other 
sach relation between the two words "moUm" and [parakalo] are quite distinct, 
quite different and totally without connection. The two expressions are^ in 
3hort> nearly as dissimilar one from the other as they each are separately 
from the English word "pl^*se". But the other facts of their behaviot^r in a 
contrastive picture are notably alike (including the fact that they are both first- 
person verbs^ with some complement deleted). 

Thus, we see a parallelism in two putative /statements in su<:ha detail 
as this There are obvious^ many other details that could be similarly 
singled out without great eftort at all. Small matters of vocabulary are always 
the easiest to think in such cases. E^g^ in many part« of the Balkans the 
Uver and the lungs are classed under a single lexeme^ sometMng reflecting 
Turkish [eigerj , and then ihey are differentiated by modifying them as 'Vni^e*' 
and "black*'. 

But we are interested in exploring, too, some deeper matters than 
these rather superficial, or rather deUiled and fine-grained slmilariMes or 
differences between putative contrastive statements/ Let us first take a problem 
of phonology. 

We know that in both Greek and Serbo-Croatian we encounter 
notably — in a fashion not similarly and typically encountered in all kinds oi" 
English — two sets of sounds^We find, on the one hand, an "l** sound and an 
'*n^' souiid much like those sounds found tn some positions in some Idiids of 
English words^ no matter whether British or American English. On the other 
hand, we encounter palatal[l]and [n] sounds which are perhaps In some ways 
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X'^ss familiar to speakers of many binds of English. 

In Greek we have> for instance, ^uch a sentence as [ta eljinjika ^dn^ta 
ksero polji kala ] (as pronounced by many Greeks) "Oreek> 1 doni know it very 
\-:Ptl\, 1 don't spe&k Greek very well". We have pairs of words In Greek which 
are reminiscent to a speaker of Serbo-Croatian of *bings found irt his own 
lj>fruage For instance* we have such a word as the word "to melt" [^Ijono) , 
which starts out a bit the way the Serbo-Croatian word [ijvjtj or [ijudl] starts 
out. We have similarly words «uch as the verb "to ieel"['nioOo] with a [nj] 
much like that which starts out the Serbo<-Croatlan^njegovJ or j^njiva}^ 

One can make a simple rule and aay that leaving aside the details 
of *he analysU of such forms as['ljonoJ or^njoto] , all f^re-ik "f'-s and "n"-s 

I 

are treated in a predictable way depending on what follows them. Indeed, not 
all Greek speakers render theso things the same way. The way 1 pronounce 
them above Is a way that Is quite current in the Peloponnesos, but it is by no 
means used by all speakers of other geog^phlc or social provenience. 

Now, If we base o^jirsetves upon a conventional taxonorolc phonemic 
grammar, whether or not it Is bi-uniquely based (that Is, with the restriction 
of bl -u niqueness) or whether It is according to some other model, we will 
Usi an Inventory of sounds, including different kinds of "V'-pS and "n"-s. We 
can also Ust distributions. In this yrzy we wiU have different kinds of 
statements occurring in different places in the grammar which ftre In maiiy 
ways difficult to compare. This will be particularly true when we place side 
by side the contrastive statement evolved from such a disDlay for English 
and Greek and one for English and Serbo*Croatian, in short, both Serbo- 
Croatian and Greek will be found iii this respect to have the same Inventpry 
of items. They urili. hov^ever, show different distributions registered. Of 
course the distribution of consonants in Greek and h3t^^^^*o •Croatian is markeJ^ 
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dissioiilar in a great many ways. Thi'Jc only of the very strikmg limitations 
on consonnntism in the final pop'**'^^ of words in these two Ung^iages/ and yet 
the utterly different nature of the restrictions* In Greek one is restricted to 
Just three consonants which may occur finally, leaving aside very recent 
unassimilated loans, such as "golf". In Serbo-Croatian the limitation is not 
so ' 'iich the number of final consonants as the arrmngements of them and the 
resolution of potential final clusters. Thus statements about the limitations 
in distribution of these liquids and nasals would be partly lost amongst other 
statements of distribution, and these facts would furthermore Come out in 
different places in the respective contrastive statements* 

As we have noted above, in Greek some speakers will say [^ta eljinjika 
Senjta ksero po^t kalaj with palatal [ij^and ^i>j]before all "i" sounds. Others . 
will say jta elinika A'en^ta ksero poll kalaj with [t| and [n^ in such situations. 
And you ^ilx also iiear Greek speakers who have fta eljlnika Siei^ta ksiro poljt 
kilal^ith^lj^palatai, but ^n^not palatal. These would make the distributional 
^utementf; of a conventional phonemic grammar even more complicated. A 
Firthian prosodic treatment would turn out to equally dispersed in its 
treatment of th;se particulars. 

On the other hand in Serbo* Croatian we may profitably consider such 
examples as [Oni su mi dali nekoliko od najboljih knjiga koje su imali^ , We 
leave aside the question of Just how in <^Atail we will treat the palatal [lj|. 
^njj segments and how we may possibly derive them from sequences ofj^I^and 
J^nJ plus Jjy Leaving that aside, there is no dOubt that there is otherwise a 
relaUve independence in the phonetic occurrence of such segments as these 
as compared with the Greek situation, phonetically they are not nearly so 
superficially predictable in Serbo,* Croatian as in Greek, 



^' vf, Lfiix ge:ierauve grammar wc may consider that the paUtallty or non,ppaUtaUty 
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of the laterals and nasals in Serbo-Croatian will depend only on the details 
of formulating the incidence of "iotlzed" or "yodized" sequences of segments* 
but otherwise on no generally applicable rules inducing the phonetics of these 
sets of sounds. On the other hand, we may consider that for the Greek 
situation these palatalizations* or (in the case of some speakers) failure to 
palataUzO> relate only to the presence or absence, respectively* of a late 
phonetic rule In Greek, We soe then that this whole phenomenon is localized 
to one place in the grammar and that> with respect to English, tb^se vffo 
contractive statements then contrast in turn by having and not having one 
particular kind of late phonetic niie, Moreover> this late phonetic rule that 
applies to thv lateral and nasal in Greek is In som« ^'ity^i to be a^jsociated 
with ttie other late phonetic ruie producing palatalization of th*^ Greek velars. 
In other words, Greek has a small set o( late phonetic rules which palatalize 
various ^^egments in partly similar ways, both with respect to phonological 
Context and dialect distribution. 

In this fashion, by operating with ordereti rules we associate 
everything not only that is mutually relevant within the language, but also 
that turns out to be contrastively interesting ; and this in a fashion whereby 
we can immediately seize the differences. 

One may say then that the contrastlve statements to formulated 
witb respe<it to English for Serto-Croatlan and Greek do not differ in the 
presence or absence of this or tha* sound, or of tliis or that distribution; 
they differ rather by the presence or absence of a late rule affecting compactly 
a set of soujids* 

Now we miglit turn our attention to a grammatical prot)lem> the 
question of imperatives and ftitures> which I propose vo de?tl with very briefly 
in a discursive way* As Klima has elegantly sho^vn, tho imperative in Englis^ 
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not only has a second persca pronoun in the underlying structure, but also has 
the future auxiliary, ad is sho^ by the so called tag questions, such as, 
**go out now, will you'\ Ot course, in the negative we do not use the future 
auxillary> but that fiact simply require* separate subtreatment and does not 
vitiate the basic observation. That is to say> we say "don^ go now**, not 
***wonl go now". 

When we turn our attentlca to futures and imperatives in Serbo* 
Croatian and in Greeks and in Albanian, for that matter, some interesting 
things immediately come into view. First of all, let us consider specifically 
ttie future. 

The future in Serbc-Croatianj in Greek and in Albanian is formed 
quite differently from the English future> and each of the respective contrastfvc 
statements will take appropriate note of this f^ct* As we know' we have such 
forms aSf ^ja 6n do6i j * j^ja 6n da dodjemj , ^dodi 6i[7^ U 6n dodij , ^da li 
da dodjemj , or when It has to stand in first position^ the fuller form of the 
auxiliary [ho6u li dodij . The future, then, is formed in Serbo*, Croatian with 
the infmitive or *'da'* form, depending on which variant of the language one 
Is focusing on, and ttte appropriately conjugated form of [hteti|j 

Wayles Browne^ in a recent paper of his that he was kind enough to 
show me» on the topic. of enclitics^ tta;i made the very interesting observation 
that the aujcUiary[^u][etc. Is an undoubted verb base. Just as is j^JEele^ the 
base inj^ielimj , and that the syntactic difference between j^JEelim^and [fiujis 
simply that [jEelim] occurs wijth subordinate clauses with subjects different 
from that carried by [^iolim] ^ whereas j^du^does not* In other words, we 
have one verb [^elan] with free occurrence with subordinate clauses, and [fiuj 
which has a constraint. That Is to say* the latter requires either a concord or 
a deletion of subject, depending on which turns out to be the best analysis. 

,ER|c 13 



Th.s means oithvr a unutation on iho difl'ercncc la subjects in the two cla^tsc;^^, 
'>v the occurrence of the subject but once. 

So much for the s.tuation in Serbo-Croatian: for the luture wc have a 
eonjugaitfd auxiHary> plus the main verb in its appropriate form* and no 
difference of subject. In Greek and Albanian the superficial structure looks 
wry different. 

in Greek "1 \\ant to go'* or "1 want him to go" is formed with(j6elo} 
plug a verb which may* as in So rbo* Croat Ian, possibly have an [ndependent 
subject; "i want to go" is^elo na'paoj. "l wlU go" or "l shall go", that is> 
the oqitivalcnt of the Serbo* Croatian conjugated [^u^ form> is in Greek [da'pao^ 
ivith what look^ sup^^riicially like a particle J^da^ plus a c<Mj^\igated main verb: 
"1 wili go"> "^'ou Villi go" is [Sa'pao], [oa'pas], and so forth. 

Albanian has exactly the same sHuaticn as Greek* although differently 
mAnife;jte^J m detail once again. "[ want to go'* is ^uat!}*§konj] "l want that I go"- 

wUl go" (ignoring ti.e Northern, or Geg, variant of the language, which 
permits a quite different kind of future construction) has a normal Tosk form 
^dots'skonll , with an invariant |do^. a fully conjugated mam verb in the 
subordinate clause, and with^td^ somewhat like "da". There are other dialects 
of Albanian that have the introductory particle with even smaller substance 
and superficially less connected ^vith anything else* There are some dialect 
variants -of Albanian that show for "i will go" ^o^konjj with an apparent simple 
particle [oj This bat is simply a drastically reduced fonn of jdojwlth the 
equivalent of Serbo-Croatian 'Ma" omitted. En other words [p^konjj in Albanian 
IS much like ^da'pa^in Greek. We also know etymcloglcally that Greek (j&a^ is 
historically a collapse of a Jra^tically reduced formjjoelo^ plus? [^i*aj» ttie latter 
being the particle matchln^^ Serbo-Croatian fda] . 
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Nort, in both these Greek and Albanian forms we may say very crudely 
that vmh respeci to superficial shape in one case — the case where Serbo- 
Croatian uses ^ielunj and can have free variation of subjects in both clauses — 
the iu*st form is /ull> conjugated^ and ^independently of the second form. The 
superficial shape of the other case is that of an invariant particle followed by 
a fuu3^ conjugated mam \erb. This, then, is in superficial structure the very 
reverse of Serbo-Croatian, vthere ^dti^ is conjugated and the other part is 
InvarUnt, that is to say, the second part is either in mfinitlve form, or when 
aot in the mfmitivc it then behaves as any embedded sentence of a certain 
type doe^. 

We see that the structures of "desire" in all three languages are 
c:tactl^ the same, the|^ielun| t>pe simpl> has two clauses ^hich are brought 
together and which each are free to have their owa subject* pn the other hand, 
in the case of the future we find the subject expressed but once for the whole 
construction. In Serbo-Croatian It shows up in the surface structure on the 
auxiliary- tfii^ment [^^tij. In Greek and Albanian it appeared In the surface structure 
OQ the main verb, leavmg the remainder to look superficia11> like a particle, 
which in underlying structure^ however* it clearly is not. 

We see that, contrary to our phonological example, the contrast 
between these two contrastive statements in this last case would be very 
small. It resembles Uie case of the use of words for "please". That is to say. 
It IS onl> m some small rules that the contre*6tive statements differ, while 
the differences that strike one^at first sight turn out to be very superficial 
At bottom the constructions are highly similar. In other words, there would 
be found m thft contractive stateoients analogous rules in similar places (or 
orderJ for the deletion of one of the identical subject forms in such future 
constructions, or alternatively* here would be matching ruleu that place 

15 
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correcttv the single subject on the elometu in which in the respective surface 

, ' ' tit 

structure it uliimnteiy showed up- 

As to the relation of future to imperative. It seems to me that here 
V. would come across a very important difference from English in Serbo- 
Croatun* and one that there is really scarcely time to go into now, I will 
do no more thun mention the matter here. In the Serbo-Croatian imperative 
it seems highly unlikely that there is an under^'ing future as there is in 
English^ though what Is ui^derlying seems to be related to other possible 
verbal expressions. If we took at the negative imperative, |nemoj j^ekatij , 
l^nemoj da j^ekaSj , we see something that, apart from etymology, n>ay quite 
readily be Unked with '*mo2c'\ Por the imperative it seems liltely that we ^ 
have, underlying a form sueh as fiSekaj] , the verb fmodil. 



a transformed shape of [mogjv^^mofj* This seems to reply to other frequent 
uses of this verb that are striking to an>" foreigner, uses as an all -purpose 
a\i:{iharv or &s a verbal dummy in oilier expre^^s^ons. For instance* if you 



may equally reply ''moieS" in a way that English would not naturally do. 
The reply to numbers of questions so as to carry the verb forward will very 



much more pervasively in the underlying structure of verbarionstruetlons 
i-1 Serbo*Croatian than the eorn?sponding verbs of "can" of "ability" do 
either in English or in Greek or Albanian* 




'^^y ' ho<5u li do^i" and I reply 



''ho^eS", that may be a trifle abruptr One 



frequently be "mole*'. In other words* the verb |^mog|«|mo£ 



seems to apply 
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NOTES 

1. Written for the rtrtt meeting of the Project (Ztgreb^ April 1967J 

2. See al5o £.P. Hamp, '*Whftt a contrmttive grmmmftr is not> if it is", in 
Linguistics and Language Study ^Georgetown University 19th Annatl Hound 
Table, ed. James Alatis, 1968), pp, 137-147. 
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I 

Vlc^dimir Ivir (Vni.cTsitv of Zagmb) 



REAlARKS ON CONTRASTIVE ANALYSIS AND TRANSLATION 

Contraativo analysis and trstnslation are very intimately connected: soii^e 
xriinslation is involved in any kind of conirastive work, and in certain conirastive 
projects now' under way^ translation is intended to serve as the starting point of 
analysis. Moreover, it can be claimed (hat interference, the key coneept in 
contractive analysis, stems firom translation too. 

U may be useM. therefore, to examine in what ways Uie t^^'o terms are 
related, how they differ from each other, and to what extent a eorpus-based 
iranslarion mi^^hod can be uned In contrasttve analysis. 

Translation Is generally understood to mean a procedure for conveying 
messa^<i>s ftom one language to another' 

**This means that one may now define translating 
"reproducing in the receptor language the closest 
natural equivalent oi the mes,sage of th<^ source 
lan^age, first In terms of meaning and second in 
terms of style".'' tE, Nida, 1969:495)^ 

"Most frequently, tr^slatlon from one language 
into another ^ubsUtutes messages In one language 

not for separate code-^tmits but for entire messages 

3 

in isome other language. " (R. Jakobson> 1959:235) 

. , Man . . . does not correlate the structures in 

two different codes. In practice a good "translator" 

first understands the heard (or read) message acting 

as a speaker of the input language, and then repeats 

the understood message xioy: acting as a speaker of 

4 

■ the output language." (N. D. Andreyev, 1964:625} 

. . the input forces me to recreate in my mind the 
social context of the utterance and to search my 
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memory for th^ closest ^quiv^Unt in the output tftngUAg^^ 
In^ftAd of the single S - H bcac which receives the input 
*n<l generates the output, I have to h*ve two such boates, 
one for esch tsnguage. The channel between thena is not 
ft mechanism which matches words and structures, though 
it can also do this, but one which matches the message 
contents p " 

(E. Haugen, 1964; 6^)^ 

"Translation may be viewed amorphously as the rendition 
of a text from one language to another. This is trans- 
lation from the standpoint of la parole: the text, the act 
of speech or writings is the thing. Or it may be viewed 
as a systematic comparison of two languages: this is 
translation from the standpoint of la langue, " 
(D, BoUnger, 1966: 130)^ 

This last quotation is of particular interest for our ptirpose, since 

the distinction that BoUnger makes between the two kinds of translation 

(the latter he refers to as transformutation or structural translation] is 

the one that can, in my opinion, profitably be made between translation 
7 

and contrastive analysis « That the distinction is needed will be obvious to 
anyone who has ever done any serious translation work, as well as to 
anyone who has ever attempted to contrast linguistic structures in different 
languages on the basis of a translated corptis. The translator is aware of 
the fact that he ^'starts with a text in one language (the ^'source" language) 
and^ having decided on its universal meaning", asks how a text of equivalent 
meaning can be synthesized ^n the target language", the corpus -conscious 
contrastive analyst, on the other hand, '*takes the trans latlonal pair as 
given 4 . . I^'*^^ * * attempts to superimpose the structural description of 
the source language upon the target language text. In order to measure the 
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iVn-ree oi ^it and heiice dotevrniiie tlie prediction of potential positive or 

r^gative transfer/* (C. .^amesp 19$0: 6$-7)^ , 

Assur iiif? that the Serbo,Croatiaa-EitgUsK contrastive project will be 

bused on a translated corpus <R, E-'iUpovid, I960: 38) , it now becomes 

necessary- o examine itie kind of material actual translation is likely 

'ir;sdace and e usefulr^ss of ihis tnaterial both from tiie point of vie%' 

of the Pi^ject as a whole and from the point of view of on individual Project 

workerr It ts ^ound^*^ that even the freest of translations will retain a certain 

de^e of structural' fit (i.e. correspondences and will consequently be usable 

in Ciiri>t i-based cor.trakttve analysis. But it can also be shown that the areas 

ot' corr^vp'^i^^enctt itid^U^ degree will depend on 'Vc chrMccs tlie translator 

has mde rt? -coding *he ineijsa^e of -ht irigit^al. Finally, sotne of the 

diffic^iltjvs of tocaiii^jj the stiuctur^l correspo:\dences in the translated 

ha\^s to be lecognized. The danger here is of two kinds: one, ihat fhe analyst 

ir.civ esti^hliah correspondences iliat are false or spurious Uee Ivir, 19$9: 22»3K 

and o>er ha* he may fail +0 perceive tho^e ihai are actually present in 

•he tejct An instance ot the latter danger is provided by the rondering of 

l£i:^glish articles in Serbo-Croatian* It is cXaltned sometimes that the article 

in English comes very close to furnishing an example of a strticture in Up 

Mva' finds no systematic coi-respondence in L^r Howe\'er, a more careful 

examinatiot! of some of the translations may point to at least partial 

<.'irrcspondetvces: thus Catford's (10$5: 36)^* example for Russian in which 

The uord, order is seen as ^ structural counterpart of the English article 

is also valid for Serbo-Croatian: 

A woman came out of the Iz kude je izaSla ^ena. 

houser 

The woman came out of the 2ena je uaSla iz kuder 

house. 

^an.t ^ flOfi-'* Mii^ oMier example for Russianp aU^j ^pr.licable *o Serbo- 
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Croatian, In which the presence or absence of the article in Enj^Ush ;s 

reflected in the aspect of the Russian verb: 

He wrote the letters. Nkplsao jt pisnu. 

He wrote letters. PUto je pUma.^ 

Such cases would ob^rlously have to be covered by the contrastive statei:ie^„ 

But how delicate thla search for formal correspondents is in actual trar.slat«d 

text can be appreciated if we change our examples Just a little. 

A woman came to ask if Do^la }e neka Xena i upitala 

we needed a baby sitter. da 11 trebamo nekoga 2a ^vanje 

djece 

Neka jEena ]e do$\a i upitala. . , 

The woman came who cleans Dofila ]e 3^na koja nam sprema 

our stppartment evety other day atan svaki drugi dan. 

4" ^na Je doila koja nam , , , 

, All day long he did nothing Cijeli dan nije nittta drugo 

but wrote the letters that radio nego ]e piaao (*napisao) 

she had asked him to write piamr 2a koja ga }e ona molila 

on her behalf. da ih napiie u i^Jeno ime. 

The point to note is that variant recorded translations of a given structure 

wiU not be arbitrarily produced by the analyst but will rather be contained 

tn the translated corpus with which he will bt; asked to deai^ furthermore, 

that contrastive analysis^ if it is to be of wiy significance, cannot be restricted 

to straight -forward correspondences of the ^pe E passive * SC passive, 

E genitive - SC genitive, etc. A veiT important question is how long one 

can still claim that a correspondence of some icind exists. Are we justified 

i.t establishing the E pasalve verb - SC noun correapondende In the following 

pair of sentences: 

There can be no doubt that Nema nlkakve mimnje da 

the personally and the tehnljSka oivili^acija 

eqMiUbrlum of the indlvl- zna^i (predstavlja) ozhiljnu 
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du^l are gravely threatoned 
by technological civilization. 



prijemju za Ji&iost i 
ravnoteiu pojedinca* 



I think that in this case, unlike the ^ passive - SC active relationship 



which is fairly systematic^ the correspondence no longer exists. Tljls can be 



$hown by manipulating the translated sentence farther: 



tehniCka civiUzacija prijeti ravnote^i tehniCka 
civilizacija znaCi (predstavlja) prijetnjj 2a ravnoteiu 



li is seen here that a traiisformation of the type "NP, 



Nom 



pHjeli NP, 



Dat 



II 



■p-> znaCi fpredslavlja) prljetn^u za ^P^^^" affects the basic form 

of the SC verb and precedes other ti-ansformations, such as the passive 
transformation* ^ 

A r^irther question connected with this Is that of the E adverb - SC 
adjective correspondence in the same pai^ of sentences. Can we use this 
translation if our ^opic happens to be the contrastive analysis of English 
adverbs and claim tha' a correspondence exists at this point with Serbo* 
Croatian adjectives'" Again* ;iie answer is no - not because the E adverb - 

adjective correspondence would be ruled out (cf, the room upstairs - gornja 
soSa , the meeting yesterday - jugera$nji sastanak) but because it is here an 
automatic consei^uence of the change of the verb into a noun: threaten * prije*- 
tiU_-*> 2na^ti prijetniu * gravely threaten - znagiti oabtljnu prijetnju. 
The *V^ij«titi -p-p^ ^naCiti (predstavljati) prljetnju*' transformation is more 
hasic than the oiie that Introduces modification. Once it is performed, the noun 
Mill naturally select an adjective; Lf it is not performed, the verb will choose 
an adverb. (Notice that although the E adverb - SC adjective correspondence 
(-annot be set up here for the purpose of part .of pee ch contrasting, the 
correspondence is perfectly valid for lexical statements about the meanings 
and collocations of **grav-* and "oibSlj-" and about the word -for mat ion 
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relauons between adjectives and adverbs In English and Serbo-Croatian. 
Thl3 Is indicative of the kinds ot decisions that the analyst will be called 
upon to make when handling the translated corpus* ) 

Translation equivalence serves merely to help us isolate items of 
structure with shared meanings in the two languages. And this where the 
use of translation In contr^stive analysis ends. After that point, the items 
of structure thus Isolated stre examined formally for their syntmctico -semantic 
properties, which are then compared to note the similarities and differences 
In the two languages. 

For Instance, in dealing with the passive voice, the analyst will show how 
It relates to the active voice and to non-^passive be ^ -ed constructions (both 
of the %iUs are paid** and '^f was Impressed'* type); he will examine the 
restrictions that affect the passivi^ation transformation »e^* the choice of 
verbs, contextual limitation); he will want to study the agential vs. ^ 
non.agentlal passives, etc. Turning to Serbo-Croatian, he will first ot all fitid 
that his corpus yields a certain number of passive constructions that 
correspond to English passives. He will therefore study the (transformational) 
origins of the construction in Serbo-Croatian, relate it to the active form, 
see how the passive is used, which are the areas that it covers in Serbo- 
Croatian but not in English (if any such exist) and which are the ones that the 
EngUeh passive covers while Serbo-Croatian does not, which verb*typOs 
undergo the transformation and what contextual limitations exist that may 
block it. Thft question of the agent will be considered, as well as any other 
questions that the linguistic material and/or available linguistic descriptions 
m^ throw up. But in his material he will find a number of other structura 
Items that correspond (in the sense described above) to the Engllsix passive 
construction : they will include the Serbo-Croatian reflexive constructions. 
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^rA The a:ia!yst will go through the reflexive types in Serbo-Croatian that 

substitute for English passives to determine under which circumstances 

^he English passive constniction finds Its natural counterpart in Serbo-p 

Croailan rene:tive constructions. Another type of correspondence that his 

corpus will presumably enable liim to establish will be between the English 

passive and the S^rbo-t roatian active. Again, he will explore the possibility 

of making a generalized statement on the conditions in which this correspondence, 

rather than the E passive - SC paaslve^ obtains. Having thus contrasted the 

two sets of correspondences, the analyst will ti^^ to draw ceriain inferences 

for learning process. He will first warn that the range of applicoitlon of 

Ttit; ''n^lish passive transformation is much wider than the corresponding range 

of the passive and that, consequently, the student Ur'ho wants to use English 

fluentlv aad na'urallj^ will have to learn to '*convei"t" ceriain types of Serbo- 

»:roatia,i reflexive and active sentences *o English passive forms. This will 

h*" seen as a point of interference or negative transfer which will require 

special care in the preparation of textbooks> course plans, etc. 

J > '^ke another example^ the analyst dealing with the different forms 

of modification In English will run across such examples as the condemned tnaa 

and the_C0iTdemncd cell and uill analyze them to show that one derives, roughlyf 

from the man who is condemned an<i the other from the.cell for the condemned. 

vL\*h interesting syntactic repercussions: 

the man is condemned ^the cell is condemned 

the nan has been condemned ^the cell has been eondemned 

somebo<^' has condemned ^^somebody has condemned the cell 
.the man 

Turning ^o his translated corpus, he will find that the dilfferences in English 
are lalthfiilly represented in the Serbo-Croatian translation: 

osudjeni $ovJek ^elijr aa osudjene na smrt 

* 
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n* tmrt 



smrt 



smrt 



Am » matter of pedtgogioal Interest, he will note that Serbo-Croatian remains 
closer to the kernel level in the second case { the cell for the condemned) > 
and that the learner will have to be tauj^ht to make another transrormational 
£tep if he is to produce idiomatic English, (it is noteworthy that contrastive 
analysts Is extremely useftil at a rather advanced level of foreign language 
learning * e.g. in the training or translators where many other techniques 
fail, because nothing is apparently Vrong" with the cell for those condemned 
to deajh, except that It Is in most cases unidiomatlc for the condemned cell. 
the teacher finds It difficult to correct the student unless he can formally 
demonstrate what it Is that English does and Serbo^roatian does not 
cases like this and ^ilso perhaps give the reasons why osudjenigka ^elija , 
though possible, is not likely to occur to the student as a model on which to 
base his English utterance.) 

In discussing adjective uses in English, the analyst will comment on 
the syntactic potentials of certain adjectives in the predicative position* 
he MjlU note tliat a number of predicative adjectives are expandable by to- 
infinitive phraaes: 



But the nature of the expansion allowed by different adjectives will be 
different. 



He Is glad to teach. 
He U sure to teach. 



He is nice to teach. 
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He is glad to teach. 

Tie glad. He leaches. 

^It is glad. He teaches. 

^Tt is glad. ^Someboity 
teaches him. 

^It is glad of him to 
teach. 

i« glad that he 
teaches. 

He is glad that he 
teaches. 

^To leach him is glad. 
"Teaching him is glad. 



He is sure to teach, 

*He is sure. He teaches. 

It is sure. He teaches. 

It is sure. *SoTnebody 
teaches him. 

>^Tt is sure of him to 
teoch. 

It Is sure ±hal he 
teaches. 

"^Ue is sure that he 
teaches. 

^To leach him is sur< 
^Teaching him fs sure. 



He is tilce lo teach. 

He is nice. He teaches. 

'^U is nice. He leaches. 

^'It is nice. *Somebody 
teaches him. 

U is nice of to 
teacJi. 

It Is nice that he 
leaches. 

He \s nice that he 
teachesr, 

^To teach him is nice. 
"^Tencliing him is nice. 



He is nice to teach. 

*lJe Is nice. ^'He teaches. 

ll is nice. *He teaches. 

It is nice. SometK>cly 
teaches him. 

1^11 Is nice of him to 
teach. 

*It is nice that he 
teaches. 

«He is nice that he 
leaches. 

To teach him is nice. 
Teaching him is nice. 



- 2\i - 

TransiaUoti equivalents will reiloct the different syntactic interpreta'i:>n:i 
of the original and permit us to establish different correspondences i-^ each 
case: 

On rado pou^ava. 

On sigurno pou^va. Sigurno je da on pou^ava. 
Lijepo je od nje^ da pou^ava. 
Njega je lijepo poudavati. 

The pedagogic implications will again rest on the fact that Serbo-Croatian 

tenda to stay closer to the kernel level than English. The interference of 

the mother tongue In the iirst two examples would not result in ungrammatical 

sentences (He gladly teaches . He surejy teaches . It is sure that he teaches ^ ' 

but would prevent the student from using adjectives in positions in which English 

normally employs them. In the third and fourth examples^ the student would 

probably produce sentences that are available to the native English speaker 

at other levels of stmcture ( I*_tg nice of him to teach, vs. It is nice ^o teach hif^ 

but are not the ones that we are trying to teach at this point. 

fi wiUbe seen from theabove examples that the proposed strategy docs 

provide for the semantic side of syntactic description. It also pro\'ides for 

the use of the explanatory power of the transformational -generative approach - 

without necessarily committing the analyst to all the rigor of that approach 

But the approach wiU remain strictly format, in the sense that structural 

items rather than units of meaning wiU serve as a starting point of analysis. 

A project that would keep content constant while studying interlingual dif . 

ferenttal patterning of expression units is a legitimate proposition but it 

is far from elear how it could be aecompUshed before more Is known about 

what tne units of content should be. 

From the purely terminological point of view, 1 believe that the Labels 

used should also reflect the fact that the units of form are the ones that we 

are dealing with; that is, terms like "reDexivity" and "passivity" would be 
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txvoried and labl^JS Uke *VefZt*xives*' ar*<l **pas«r/o** would be u30d instead. 
Pjriiitional ontltl^is hkc ^^^ubjecl" ami 'Wodtfior" also properly belong to the 
kind of analysis proposed hero. The fact that ihey may not be definable in the 
^same way in the two languages is inherent in this approach: that is precisely 
^"hv has chosen as the point of departure, with the translated corpus 
s^*ppl>"lng the ncessary correspoi^dents which may or may not all belong 
to the same category or class &9 that pro^^ided by the t&rgot language. 
Contrasting* itt fact, consists in showing how a category or class of differs 
from any and all of the categories and classes 'hat syf)te mat ic ally correspond 
to a in L^, or for tbat matter from ar^^hlng - inelnding les^ical items * tlmt 
systema>ic7Uy corresponds to it in Lg. When there ia no corre5pondence> 
t*it;re Is no eontrasting either" random translation equivalents are not contrast 
tnble. When the correspondence ifi zero or next to 2ero (ar it seems to be in 
Ehe case or certain article uses In English) contrastive analysis ean be carried 
out only *o a very limited extern. Compleie correspondence, with all the 
features of the item systematically reflected in Lg> is probably never 
aehlevedi 

On the other hand, it is worth remembering that genetically related 
languages will display a considerable degree of correspondence (some of u 
also c»f the straightforward or one^o^one type) and will consc^quently be more 
easily describable in terms of a common metalanguage. One can only speculate 
whether linguistic universals, once they are more ftilly explored, may not 
provide the uniform metalanguage which is needed for contrastive analysis 
Just as nuieh as it is needed for many other kinds of linguistic work. 
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Jerrv Llston (University of Texas - Austiri^ 

FORMALAMD SEMANTIC CONSIDERATIONS IN CONTRASTIVE ANALViI:>^ 

X, Whether to base contrastlve analysis on fornial or semantic 

correspondences has been a subject of lively debate. The problem was 

2 

^juched on in the research ^ide for contrastivo grammar and discussed 

separately by V. lvir(1969a) and L. Spalatin (1969) . According to these 

studies we are faced with a clear.cut choice bet^sreen the two approaches, 

the formal, advocated primarily by Mr, and the trans lationat> defended 

prlm4*rliy by Spalatin. There Is reason to betieve> however, that neither 

approach, as so far formulated, is adequate, in itself> for the Iclnd of 

3 

contrastlve anal)^sis comemptated , and that elements of each may have to 
be used. As this stateme^Lt implies, the two proposals are not mutually 
exclusive, nor wholly contradictory* 

In the first place, the points at issue have been formulated differently 
tlifferen. terms and wdh difierent frames of reference by the two authors* 
In the second place, largely different sets of data have been preeemed ty 
them, substantive examples seem in many cases to have beeii selected 
specifically to prove ar^mentattve statements rather than to illustrate 
^he objective efficaey of the advocated approaches. In the third place, the 
two authors seem to have somewhat different assumptions about the scope 
and nature of contrastive analysis itself, and its relation to linguistic 
description Ivlr(^69a« 15); Spalatinil969.34} . In the fourth place, the 
two scholars seem to have different assumptions about the difficulties 
experienced by learners. The absence of detailed empirical data regarding 
types of mistakes regularly made by Yugoslav students of English mal^e it 
very dif^'icuit to anticipate, in advance, the manner in wliich identifications 
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between analogous i:^m^ t\)Q two languages wHl be m&<3o t>y learners, 
especially tf particular features are found only in one or tl^ other language 
cL Nemser and Ivir(19$9: i*5} , 

In the fifth place, the very notions "formal" and "semantic" seem to 
be understood differently by the two investigators. What assumptions are 
to be made as work .progresses about the relation between grammatical and 
se.'nantic description>on tho one hand, and between cbntrastive grammatical 
and semantic anatysis on the other har^d? To what extent are grammar and 
semantics to be regarde(3 as autonomous? As congruent or separate? To 
what extent should we assume that the vocabularies of Serbo-Croatian and 
English contain stnictured sets which can be studied contt^sttvely? It is 
interesting to note that both Ivir and Spalatin cite the fact that translation is 
not "rank -bound" as evidence in suppori of their own viewpoints lvlr(19$9a^*15t 
Spalatin(10$a:2e) . 

tn this paper, a critical analysis of the above-mentioned proposals for 
contrastive analysis will be followed by some suggestions about contmstive 
semantic analysis {lexis} . We hope to clarify some of'^the issues concerning 
contrastive grammar by showing the relevance of differential semantics and 
certain of its point of contact with differential grammar. 

2 A. The Formal Approach 

In this approach^ as advocated by V, Mr(19$9^ , contrastive analysis 
In general is seemingly equated with differential grammatical as opposed to 
ge mantic_ analysiSr By "formal*' is actually tTieant. In this approach* formal- 
semantic or grammatical correspondences e-g- "tenses, plural markers, 
possesslves, demonstratives, word order> etc." {l^Bf^ai ^i) . A formal 
correspondence is defined* following Catford, as "any XL C(\tegory unit, 
class* structure* element of structure* etc* which ca \be sfaid to occupy* 
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as nearly as possible, the "same'* pUce in the "econcuny" o( th<? TL 

the given SL category occupies in the SL. ** What exactly Is meant t^y :heEf* 

terms, particularly by '*economy*^ln the definition is not specified by Ivir, 

but the de/inition is amended later to read "in the * economy' of the text ". 

This amendment is needed apparently to allow for correspondences revealed 

by the translated corpus which otherwise might not be recognized tl969ailT-Hi' , 

Foi example, in a given cited context, it is felt thai an E, adverb corresponds 

''formally'* to a Serbo-Croatian adjective (Ibid.) i 

An important point is made by Ivir about the use of the translated 

corpus, given an English sentence and translation into an sentence, 

It would be dangerous to base correspondences between analogous substrxictures 

in and on unrestricted translation equivalence, since various paraphrases 

of the "grammatically literal" sentence in could be semantically equivalent 
5 

to the English sentence. While some paraphrases of this type might preseiii 
other interesting formal correspondences with the elements of the sent^jace. 
others would offer few, if any, useful onesf 20; 23.4) . Therefore> Ivir 
rejects translation equivalence as the '^starting point*' in contrastive analysis 



except as the foundation of the translated corpus( 13.14> 18*20; 23.4) . 

Despite his claim to do so, Ivir does n<^t give detailed sidelines as to 
how to establish formal correspondence 5> although he describes certaifi types oL 
spurious or apparent correspondences which should he ruled out. One typ*? 
<."an result from mistranslation of the sentence or element In the corpus 
' 22r\ another type can result from the analyst's failure to compare elements 
in parallel constructions (21 , and stiU others because of "structural 
shifts" involved in the process of translation (21-231* It is difficult to tell 
how one 19 to apply the notion of "structural shift", shift from what? from 
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r:.iAatic:illy irtjrui yan.^ir ' Why is the corrCi*iJO;iiii;ti*je E adVorb SC 

.'ijectlvtj UT-18) not a structural sUUi^ In fact, the borderline between genuine 

con-esponde nces and those due to "sti uc;ural shiftSt'' appears to be 

mdetermmate^ Consider the following cited e^amplet 

(Da) K. : One student could remember the order of all fifty-:wo 

freshly shuffled cards after his first twenty-minute study 
of them* 

tii) SC. : Jedan student $e mogao sjetiti poretka svih pedesel i dvije 
Umlje^nih k^rata po^o Ui^je pro\]^avaQ svega dvadeset 
mi nut a. 

As Mr analyses "The accusative form of the personal prono^an ( "ih") is 
the ^ jr*nal c^'^rrespondcn: of the ori^nal of-coiislr^iciiont "of them**) , but it 
ly impossjhifi tq sa^whether this is an example of Systematic correspondence 
or a chance result of the changes that the original gemence has undergone ^n 
U^jarocess of translatiQn" (23-my Italics ), 

rjnallv, it is stated that it may be necessary in some cases to admil that a 

gi\'en feature in (e. the English progressive) has no correspoudeot in 

L^t e.^ Serbo-Croatian [22]/, The implication here isahat the feature 

should not or cannoi be contrasted with a^y analogous features in tbe L if 

s 

an obvious grammatical correspondent cannot be found. This has theoretical 
implications which will now be mentioned. 

On ^ theoretical level, the approach advocated by Ivir appears Jto be 
based on ai least the following assumptions: (1) that instances in which a 
given grammatical property is possessed only by L or L are not properly 

a 

a subject for contrastive analysts? (2) that the ''\ahiis" of contraslive 

grammatical analysts are the same as the units of grammatical description, 
and that cross -linguistic grammatical correspondences can be made on an 
empirical basis, while interlingual semantic correspondeiices are necessarily 
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tntuittve {1969a. 15), (3) that the units of meaning in semantics artd grammar 

^re qpalltativ«1y diff«r«nt and that the two disciplines are separate raMter than 

9 

intersecting and interrelated. 

Empirical data to validate the first assumption appear to be lacking. 
Observutiona by this author and others point to the opposite concluslon> at 
least pertaining to the article in English and aspect iu Serbo-Croatian. For 
example^ EngUsn-speaking learners of Serbo-Croatian experience inter- 
ference traceable to the existence of the article in their native language and 
its absence In SC. A typical mistake observed even in the speech ot English 
speakers who have oiastered SC verT wetl^ e.g. after many years' residence 
in Yugoslavia, Is; 

(2) English-speaking Learner: 

(1) SC (*) DoSao Je xa vas jedan paket, 

(iO DoSao Je 2a vas 0 paket. 

(iii) Cf, A package has come for you, 

(not In a context requiring enumeration /"one" vs, 
"two", "three" 

In the case of Serbo-Croatian learners of EngliBh> there is a tendency for 
them to identify the SC imperfectlve aspect with the English progressive 
and then to use the latter in contexts in which the no n -progressive form is 
indicsted- 

(3} Serbo-<:roatian 'Speaking learner; 

(i) E * "Every day I am paying for the milk, " »• 

(ii) "Every day I pay for the milk, " 

n 

(iii) :Cf. Svafci dan p U^ m xa mUJeko, 
Ivir'sview that contrastive grammatical a na^y^s is employs the 

same units as grammatical description is open to question. Not all scholars 
are so optimiatic. For example, Lj. Mihailovi^ cites what he terms the 
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methodological paradox of contrastiv^ analysis in phonology; 

Tako dolazimo do metodotoSkog paradoksa> koatrastivne analize. 
S jedne strane, dva sistcma koja pripadaju razU^itim Jezicima 
uporedtjiva su i samerljiva zato Sto ^ J^dan i drug! Jesu Jezik. S 
druge fitrane, dva $j3tema koja pripadaju razU^tim jezicima 
nisu uporedljiva i samerljiva za to ^o i jedan i dragi jcsu sistem. 
Koliko mi je pozkiato, ling*/istika joS nlje naSta klju^ za reSei^e 
ove teSko6c. 1969:33 

G1vi>i^ that elements in a grammatical system are defined by the paradigmatic 

and Hynlagmatic relations which they contract with other elements in the 

svst^ni, the problem of analyzing elements belonging to different system 

(vri*h different number^ of elements and types of relations) is not necessarily 

12 

the ^Jlfv^f^ as analyzing ciements within the; system to which 'tiey bctlong. 
The <i(»C3tion hinges not so much on whether the contraative analyst makes 
reference 1 3 linguistic units such as morphemes, coL^structions, etc* > but 
on ^vhother the data of contrastive analysis are organized systematically in 
the same wa>' as the data of a given language system. In view of the 
iti deter mi nacy of the distinction between genuine and spurious formal cor- 
respondences, and the interplay between grammatical and semantic expression 
elements, it appears that a ''theoretical" rather than a "practieal" 
orientation toward contrastive analysis m^y be difficult to establish^ 

tvir does not explicitly discuss semantic description nor differential 
semantics. His remarks about translation-- which he opposes diametrically 
*o conkra^tive grammatieal analysis as he interprets the latter — ^ concern 
translation as an activity rather than as a tool in differential analysis 
(except in terms of the construction of the CA corpus and the avoidance of 
correspondences based on unrestircted translation equivalences of sentences) * 
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2.2. The Translational Approach 

L. SpaULtin asserts that contrafjUve aimlysis should be based on 
semattic equivalence rather than on formal correspondences. Spalatin 
concedes that structural units at various levels tond to show similarity m 
different languages. In fact* he gives a reasonably precise definition of formal 
correspondence with examples: U Spalatin (1969:35). 

Yet^ observing that in many cases formal correspomiences are 
difficult or impossible to find, Spalatin asserts that semantic correspondences 
are probabl^y more frequent and reliable and that they should be used instead. 
Examples cited in which English and 5C do not correspond are. the article, 
absent in SC» SC verbal grammatical aspect* rendered by heterogeneous 
devices in E. and instances in which the combination of grammatical and 
lexical devices do not match up in the two languages* 

Cf. (4) (i) a phrase vs. a word 



a E. Old man SC s tarac 
b E. Uttle boy SC d3eea^i<i 

(ii) different lexical item vs. gramimtical forms of tho 
same word 

a E. work SC raditi 

b E. accomplish SC uraditi ( Spalatin 29-36* 



A similar example is. in fact* presented by V. Mr in his discussion of 
E and SC ad^ctives. Strictly speaking, his practice in this instance, is 
inconsistent n^ith the theory according to which "contrastive>y relevant" 
correspondences can onfy be ^^formal". Cf. E. "The animal ran wild '' - SC 



Serbo-Croatian uses a verb that embaces the meaning of both the verb and 
the adjectivo in English. In teaching, such instances will best be presented 
as lexical units*, p obijesniti > nin wild ." (1969.30^^ 



Sivotinja je pobijesnila" which are analysed by Ivir as follows: "Here, 
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Discussing properties found systematically only in L or L , 

t s 

( e,g^ the article in English, \*erbal aspect In Sc) Spalatin accepts, in 

principle* the possibility of contrasting such grammatical categories e.g. 

aspect In SC with the combination of lexical and grammatical units uted in 

the other language to express the same di^inctions. On the surface this 

proposal seems to be justified as the one whereby "old man" is treated 

as equivalent to gtaraic or "run wild" as equivalent to probijesniti. 

Unfortunately, the translational approach proposed by Sp^latin also 

has some defects. First, it is intended to replace, rather than to supplement 

the format approach; thus, it would fail fully to exploit the genex-ivlly 

acknou'ledged fact ttiac grammatical properties are to a large extent 

commensurable between the tvtro latiguages. Vl'hile his application of the 

term 'Vemancic field** *o the problem of contrastive analysis is interesting 

I seft however 3 L his conclusion tliat tlie translational approach alone is 

uf$abie is subjecti-ze and too dofiinatic* 

'HV^> have tried to show that languages differ widely as regards 
'he choice aud distribution of the grammatical and lexical 
elements they utilise to cover their semantic fields, but that it 
is comparatively easy to establish semantic equivalences between 

fields of various languages, which seems to indicate that 
contraative relationships between languages are more profitably 
established if their equivalent semantic features are compared 
than if the comparison is based on their equivalent formal 
elements/' (-^P^latin 1969:35) 

It IS an exaggeration, moreover, to state that corresponderices between 

analogous grammatical features In two languages are often establislied 

merely because of corresponding labels, personal pronouns ate 
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contrasted with SC personal proncmns because of tho aimllar terms u'sej 
in the respective grammars to designate the two sets of items." 
(Spalatin ISSSt 32) . 

However, the point is well taken that the use of girammatical labels 
may, in fact, influence the establishment of formal correspondences and 
that the analyst's intuition is definitely involved. 

Other examples of only partial equivalence given by Spalatin are 

represented by tense forms and posseasives. Cf. the English perfect in 

have lived here for five years** Semantic components of both past and 

present t SC present in **Sivim ovdje pet godina*^ simple past! 

preterit. 1 l^ed here for five years, ^vlo sam ovdje pet godina ( p. 28). 

Ttie English possessive modifiers in noun-phrases correspond often to 0 

or to a dative case form of the personal pronoun: 

(5) (i) ^ty father has arrived 

(ii) SC. Otac mi Je dogao 
(lil) 0 otac je do^o (p. 29) 

(6 )(i) B, Take your hand out of your pocket, 
(ii) SC l2vadi 0 rulcu iz jf d^epa, ($3) 

But with respect to the category of possession one can object that 
Spalatin has not, in fact, given an example of semantic equivalence ( to the 
e:<clusion of grammatical equivalence) , While it is true that nji belongs 
formally to the paradigm of personal pronouns, it also belongs grammatically 
in Serbo-Croatian to the paradigm of posse ssiveness* Thus, for this CA 
topic it can be said that the analyst has discovered a formal -semantic 
correspondence in the sense Intended by the grammar research g^ide' namely. 
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instance in which an English grammatical category "po^s^ssiveneas" 
can be isolated and various SC analogues of this category found {Nemser 
and [vir 1969:6-7) , 

Spalatin suggests that English and Serbo-Croatia n ar^ also non~ 
isomorphic with respect to the proportion and functional load of derivational 
tDorphemes, as opposed to distinct lexical items. Data in this realm ar« 
scarce; thus Spa latin's very interesting but speculative tic/pothesis that in 
E. there is "heavier reliance on lexis", with more bases having narrower 
collocational ranges* while in SC there is a "predominance of grammatical 
fderivnfioital elements" with fewer lexemes having correspondingly broader 
collocational rangos (i3Q-l ) , rms\ be viewed with skepticism. However* 
the theoretical possibility of finding such a general tendency reveals a 
s^rengih of the "semantic approach" which he advocates* since the latter 
allows ^or the possibility ^hdt what is expressed grammatical^ in one 
language may be expressed lexically in another language, the resulting 
correspondences perhaps being contrastivety significant. 

Spalatin aUo ^pUes the notion of n on -isomorphic coUoGational ranges 
to instances in which se(>arate le^cical items-- «.s opposed to derivational 
series--correspond in both languages* His remarks lead to the discussion 
of the possibility of differential semantics properly speaking. 

3,0* Contrastive Ana^sis pf Semantic Systems 

The Possibility of contrastive semantics has l>een provided for in 
principle, bu* has not yet been discussed explicitly in publications of the 
Vugoslav-EngUsh Contrastive Project K. Filipovi$/>96&i4; 1969d:2.3}. 
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Sonie suggestions will now b« made regarding 'he possibitir/ * f *Ve 
contrastive analysis of the semantic systems of Serbo-Croatian and glish 
In particular, it will be asked wheiher the problems experienced by tear^rs 
In mastering vocabulary Items are comparable to those experienced in 
mastering grammatical patterns, and whether contrastive analysis would 
aid in the solution to these problems. 

3, 1. Semantic Structure 

It will be assumed that witltin English or within Serbo, Croatian "at 
least some vocabulary -items fall tmo lexical systems * and that rUe semantic 
structure of these ^stems is to be deseribed in terms of the paradigmatic 
and syntagmatic sense, relations holding between Che lexical items. " 
Lyons 1968:429 The ^;en5e of a word will be understood as "its place in a 
system of relationships which it contracts with other words in *he vocabulai^v 
^ Lyons 1968^427), Examples of paradigmatic lexical se*:s in E are I) knock, 
ban^, ^ap, rap; 2» green, blue, red, orange; 3) eat, drink, devour, consumet 
arm. leg, hand^ hatr. 5yntagmatlc relations between words can be illu,'?*raTed 
by Such pairs as *'kiek. . . foot*\ '^slap.. .hand", ''blond. . »hair'', "bark . .dog** . 
{ ci. Lyons 196S:42SUAmong the types of sense -relations generally observed 
in languages are synonyniy» hornonymy, polysemy* and hyponymy t hierarchical 
structurel , 

In this paper I will be concerned V/ith semantic fields, the isolation of 
which could be utilized in the discovery of certain lexical sets wllh ir Serbo.p 
Croatian or wUhtn Engbsh. Since we are interested merely in illustrating 
types of interlingual correspondences, however^ we will not. strictly speaking, 
make statements about such lexical subsystems. This qualification is 
necessary because cross -linguistic correspondences between vocabulary *tems 
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i&em o^i\y to be specifiable in terms of rough similarity in application, 

;'When items of difrerent languages can be put into correspondence 
with one another on the baslt; of the identification of common features 
and situations in the cultures in which they operate, we may say that 
the Items have the same application. "( L^ons 434) 

*'At the present time, the notion of application, like the process of 
translation, rests rather b .avlly upon the intuitions of bilingual 
'^pealcers*. (Ibidr) 

This reflects the fact that the notion of application ( employed in 
establishing interlingual equivalences between wonl«) , like the notion of 
reference, has to do with the relationship holding between words and the 
entitles or events which they stand for ( cf. Lyons 1^68:427 ) . In contrastive 
analysis v^e shall be comparing and contrasting the applicaiion of selected 
words or sets of words assumed to be analogous in the two languages. Since 
sen^ntic distinctions are intimately related to cultural patterns—in 'he 
anthropological sense of the term "culture^' *^-the comparison of the applicati 
of Kords belonging to different languages involves maJcing reference to the 
over .lap between the two cultures^ As is well known, while the vocabularies 
of different lang\;iages contain lexical systems, the two vocabularies, in 
some fields at least, are non^aomorphic; *'there are some semantic 
distinctions made In one language which are not made in another, moreover 

. . particular fields may be categorized in a totally different way be 
different langua^s. This fact can bo expressed in Saussurean terms by 
saying that each lang\;iage imposes a specific form on the a priori undlfferen 
tiated substance of the conient-plane. " (LyonS:429)^^ 

It will be assumed, therefcvre, that semantic correspondences will be 
established more or less imultivoJj' by bUignual sp^rakcr^i and/or by 
iTiVCGtigat(>rq judging by fjative --^peaK^er reactions ^ i*iiyi.W of contexts in 



corpus * Hcfwever, such correspondences in the appUcMion of w<./ij^ in 
dl/lerem languages are not **wUhout aniy objective foundation, since biUriguitl 
speakers tend to fee in agreement about the application of most words and 
expressions in the languages they speak/' (L^ons 1968 434) . The determination 
of such correspondences is assumed to be neither more nor less "intuitive" 

or empincaV than that of grammatical correspondences* which are based 
on intuitive judgments of contrastive grammarianc with the aid of native ^ 
speaker reactions and textual documentation. 

3*2. Grammar and Semantics 

According to the present conception^ a grammar will be regarded 

ftom the semlotic point of view as a set of rules specifying permitted sign 

combinations, rules formulated in terms of classes of slgnd (grammatical 

classes) * i Weinreich 1963:116). It wlU l>e assumed that the grammatical 

and semantic descriptions of a given language are autonomous but are 

intimately interrelated, only grammatical utterances with a specified 

grammatical structure will be analyzed semantleally and it will be assum^M^ 

that grammatical and semantic descriptions are congruent with respect 

15 ^ 

to the units of meaning with which they operate. This is confirmed by 

the fact that what is ''grammatical in one language can be "ic^cical" In 

another language* For example^ the verbal concepts lonse,' ^ood' or 

Aspect* are usually recognized as grammatical notions only in languages 

in which such distinctions are expressed by inflexional markers or particles 

whereby in matiy languages such distinctions are rendered by means of 

lexical items e.g. adverbs of time (tyons 196$:317J . One such language 

is Vietnamese: 

Toi ^1 v^ * I am going/go home^ 
TSi da di vl already go home' 
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)home' 

1 am about lo go homt' 

1ti this language past and future ttnse is indicated by adverbs cr. also H$m 

quaiSidi 'Yesterday I go (.went)' v. Horn nay toi di 'Today I go' . 

This conclusion, which seems to follow from the arbitrariness of 

the linguistic sign, is reached also by 5tankiewic2, who, using examples 

from Russian, shows that in the latter language dirrerent concept;^ can be 

represented by various grftnunatical forms (e.g, past time by either the 

preterite or the present) or on different linguistic levels, i.e. grammatically 

or lexically' 

1, plurality a. by a grammatical category 

'soldiers' ^^y . 'women pejor, ' 

b, through collective deidvatives 
soldatnji , bab'^ ^ 

c. by using quantifiers or "totalizers" 
her4« Hock, bunch« etc^ 

2 male -female 

a. indicated deri'/ationaUy 

volk wolf YQlgjjca ^he*wolf ' 

aekr^tar^ ^ecrotary sekrelar|a_'female secretary 

b. indicated by different lexical items 
s yn ^on ' dojS' 'daughter' 

b yk 'bull' Korova 'cow' 

3*3. Differential Semantic Analsyia (Lexical ^i^ ids) 

In addition to discussing the relation of grammatical and lexical 
correspondences, Spaiatin refers to the *high specialization M 'B lexical 
items" as comparison with SC items* citing (among others) the following 
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examples (l96$:3l) : 

light , 
—a—* SC lagan 

easy 
SC h^avjr 

difficult 
E, turn off a light 

p u t o u t a fire SC ugasiti - 

<nignch thirst 

But cases also exist in which the range of an English word is 

broader than that of the SC word, as for example: 

udatt se of a woman 
ogenitl se of a man 

alatmulator chargeable 
baterija diy-cell 

vlasi hair on the head 
dlaka hair on the body 

Whether instances of broader collocational ranges in English words are 

more frequent than in SC words must be determined by empirical 

investigation. It is clear, however, that both cases are found and could 

conceivably cause interference problems for the learner. 

We might conjecture that the latest difficulty for the SC learner 
of E would be in those instances in which the range of the E, word ts narrower, 
since he must then learn an additional distinction (see below) . However, it 
would be dangerous to assume that interf'erence in tlie opposite direction 
could not occur (for example, the use by a SC learner of "accumulator * 
for a rechargeable battery since "accumulatei accuUtlon/* etc. exist in 
English in other senses ) , 



E, to marr^ 
E, batteiy 



E, hair 
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At any rate the two types of overlap In the application of words 
exempUiy instances in which the learner is likely "to make identifications 
between the and systems which Ihcn facilitate or inhibit learning. " 
(>remser and Ivir 1969:6], 

Three examples will now be presented in wliich lexical interference 
due to different, semantic ranges o< word in English and Serbo-Croatian 
has been observed. 

E ruka 
hgnd 

E, SC 
f^ot 

UnSSi sc E£2? 

toe 

In the case -off ruk a and noga> one would expect the Yugoslav learner of English 

use the ferms hand /arm and foo t/je ^ indiscriminately in each case until 

17 

be has mastered the English distinctions* while be might also refer to the 

"finger on the foot" or the *'toe on the h^nd " Certain of these possibilities 

10 

have been confirmed by observations- The first learner observed* whose 
native language was RusslanF was brought to the US at the age of 10, Now 30f 
he still fails to make the distinctions between "hand" and "arm" and between 
"i*oot" and "leg" correctly, although he has used English as his primary 
language for many years and has virtually no traces of grammatical 
interference in his English speech* The second mistake* observed recently 
in Zagreb, involved a Yugoslav nrofessional person with a few years' study 
of EngliahF spealdng to her American friend during an hour in which only 
BngLish was being spoken. Describing an accident in which a person's foot 
was In jured, she used the expression "finger on the lefl" (in place of 

43 
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19 

"his to^") , The le?cic»l interference underlying such mistakes is 
obvious^ 

The third observation has to do with what can be called social 

formulas* set phrases used iti situations such as meeting, taking leave> etc, 

Even in these situations^ when conditions of cultural overlap are foregrounded* 

evidej^^e of interference indicates that problems of relevance to contrastive 

analysts are involved* The followin|^ incorrect En|^Ush utterances used 

by SC speakers were heard at an American office; 

♦Good morning^ mister 
Good morning, sir, 
cf, Dobrojutroi go spodine 
Ci* Gospodln PoPovi^ 

Enghsh has a suppletive alternation whereby mister Mr* occurs with a 

last name but sir is used as a call*form while in SC the same form car oc*cur 
20 

in both contexts. 

*Good morning, Mr* Jack 

Good morning. Mr* Brown 
S) Jack 

cf. Dobro jutro. ^ospodine D^k. 

Serbo*Croatian does, while English does not, allow a title together with 

a first name ^} 

In a carefully prepared textbook it should be mentioned that even 
such common terms as "good morning." "good afternoon/* "good evening," 
etc. in EJtglish and Serbo-Croatian have subtle differences in their 
appUcationa, For e^mpte, because of the earlier Yugoslav working hours, 
^^dobro jutro" is used on^ utitll about tO a,m. Thus, the American learner 
of Serbo-Croatian used to saying "good morning" until 12 noun, would very 
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lik^jly taken tor a late.s^eeper because of Interference from his mother 
tongue. 

Space limitations preclude the presentation of further observations 
of this typo. 
4. Summary: 

A critical analysis of the so-called formal and translational approaches 
to contrastive analysis as advocated respectively by V. Ivir and L. Spalatin 
has shown that some aspects of each approach <jan be accepted vrhile other 
aspects are invalid or spurious. We have agreed that grammatical 
correspondences can and should be contrastlvely studied, as long as ''formal** 
is understood as '*formaNsemantic*' {grammatical! This is best done by 
avt^iding the use of unrestricted translation equivaler.ee. At the same time 
we hav^ found that the dogmatic insistence on formal correspondences can 
lead to two unsatisfactory results: (1) it will not allow for the differential 
analysis of interlingual equivalencfis in which the grammattcal and lexical 
devices of *he two languages do not match up starac * oldja^an j pobijesniti - 
run wild but in which contrastive statements are clearly called for; (2) It will 
not allow for the differential analysis of grammatical features found lixone 
lan^age but expressed by heterogeneous devices In the other. On the other 
hand the dogmatic view that only semantic e<luivalence is valid will not provide 
for the ^lU contrast of grammatical features using terms about whose content- 
there is prefty general agreement among analysts: noun, adjective, subject, 
complement^ etc. 

A consideiration of the semantic relation between words with analogous 
lexical fields in two languages has demonstrated that elements in the semantic - 
i^stems of English and Serbo "Croatian can be meanlng^llly contrasted. 
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Instances In which both the Serbo<Croaiian and th^ Er^gUsh word u ^ r jad&r t^idve 
hOQti ana^^ed ^iid passible areas of interference rncntioned and partiahj^ do- 
cumented by observations. 

In the absence of proof that the units of contractive analysis are the 
same as ihose ot UngUisti^ description, we have assumed that both grammatical 
and seoiar^tic interlingual correspondences must initially i>e estabUshed 
mt^^itively but can be documented by Informant and/or analyst responses v 
and textual evidence, We have argued for a flexible approach to contrastlve 
analysis in which a priori restrictions on the content of research should be 
avoided until further empirical data on types of errors made by SC learners 
of E are published. We have also suggested that either*or proucuncemcnts 
about approach be replaced by carefVil statements about the Uaguistic factors 
mvolved in establishing correspondences at each sta^e in the Investigation 
of particular research topics (cf, P. Ivid 1969:28-29 )• 



NOTES 

1. An earlier version of this paper, not intended for publicatioa* was 

ci rculat^^d among members of the Yugoslav Contrastlve Analysis Projcc . 
That paper i« superseded by the present one. 

2, W, Jemcer aad V, Ivlr, ''Research Guide for Project Workers I* 
Morphology and Synta:**" in R. FiUpovi<i. ed, . Reports. 196£). p. 6, 

3. "The Contrastlve Analysis of Serbo-Croatian and English is being 
carried out at four linguistic levels: a. phonology^ b- ^ntax« c < 
morphology with word-fortnatlon, d, lexis. "R* FiUpovi<i 1969 d;2*3, 

4, J.C, Catford, A Linguistic Theory of Translation, O^tford University 
Press, London, 1965, p.7, 

$• 5y my term "grammatically literal'* I meaa the correspondences between 
the constituents of an E sentence In the active voice with a SC sentence 
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in the active voice with a SC sentence in the active, E subject->SC nomin&tive 
case subject or E passive, SC passive, etc. , rather than to correspondences 
3ueh as E active-*SC passive (cf. V% Mr 1963:17 f) , 

6. One exaniple cited here Involves the SC gerundive and its possible 
correspondence, on the one hand, with the E participle and, on the other 
hand^ with the E progressive preterite. The sentences c^uoted ar^: 

As he was making his way across the fields. • • 
SC, Dok se probijao poljima, . • 

E« Making his way across the fields* * * 
SO, Probijajuii 3c poijiina*«« 
V^hil^ it ia wise to warn analysts againiit making uncritical identifications 

e,jf. SC gerandive-E progressive preterite it is difficult to understand 
why it ts concluded that the SC gerundive covresfKmds to the "whole clause" 
in r rather than to its verbai part alone* One cc^jJii v:oad^r Vii^n If there is 
not a corre(ipondem:e here between SC probljati se and 13 5> make o ne's way 
across ef, SC pobijesmti - fi to run wild Mr 1969b;36; See Note 13 belo^s-* • 

7, Cr E 1 paid McSwiggin. , , , and I got what 1 was paying for. . . 
SC Ja sam pla6io McSwlggina* « « a vjerujte da mi je to isplatio. 

Quoting Ivir's some of comments: "it would be wrong to underline 
"se isplatito" as a correspondent of 'Svas paying" in this example, , , 
One could at this point legitimate^ ask whether the Serbo*Cri)atlan text 
is a translation equivaent of the Engli£th text above; . , ^ one answer 
might be that they are not equivalent, that the meaning contributed by 
the progressive tense has not been included in the translation, and that 
it cannot normaUy be Included in Serbo-Croatian/* 

3. Cf. Nemser and Mr 1969:4*5, 

This is implied by the dichotomy insisted upon by Ivir in several pl^es, 
between "contrastive analysts" of grammatical properties as realized 
by formal signals, and "translation^ " The latter seem^ to be conceived 
largely as an activity ef, the translation of War and Peace rather than as 
an analytical too . Ivir clearly opposes grammatical analysis to the type 
of semantic equivalence which is generally involved in semantic description. 
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implying that there Is a sharp dividing line between the two , See X'ote 15 

10. The convention followed here and elsewhere in this paper is' Incorrect 
or deviant expressions are preceded by an asterisk and followed by an 
arrow leading to the correct expression, 

n> Cf> Vlatkovi<±, ^'Elements of Aspectives in English", in R. Filipovid, 
ed.. YCASCE Reports , I960, p. 70, 

12. This follows from a basic assumptioii of structural linguistics "each 
language is regarded as a system of relations more precisely, a set of 
interrelated systems , the elements of whlch^^sounds, words, etc* --have 
no validity independently of the relations of equivalence and contrast which 
hold between th«&m.*' J. Lyons 1969;50 , 

13. It is possible that such matiy^to^^one correspondences between ^ and SC 
i/erbal expressions are systematic; cf. E to make one^s way across , 
SC probijati sfe V.lvir 1969a;21? see Note 6 above , 

14. Cf. E. Stankiewicz 1^02:2: ^'Language as a system does not convey 
experience bu* l>rovides the formal groows, the units and constructions 
tnrough which experience is communicated in verbal messages. In t>ie 
words of Sapir, it 'reflects not so much our intuitive analysis of reality 

- as our ability to compose that reality Into a vt^riety of formal patterns/ 
(Language 192l£l25^^ 
15* For a criticism of the view tha* particular semantic features can he 
assigned unambiguous^ to the grammatical or semantic components of 
linguistic description, see u, Weinreich 1966;404f. For the opposite view, 
see J. Katz and J, Fodor 1964:517,.518. 

Z*^. This example was first brought to my attention by Mrs, M. Vilko* 

17, The identification in such cases is lietween the referent of ruka for example, 
and either that of hand or that of arm > The student apparently learns either 
arm or hand first as equivalent to rujca, A contrastive description would 
present both together, warning the student of the additional distinction in 
English* 
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lij. In ilio case of roka and no^ the observations of interferences reported 
her« have been in the speech of a native speaker of Russian spealring 
English. However^ Russian mkdand nogd are exactly parallel to the 
corresponding SC words with respect to the distinctions being discussed. 
I have benefitted from discussions with Prof< R, Filipovid regarding 
e.xampks of this type, 

19, On correspondences of the type SC 0 prst - E his toe see L, Spalatin 
1969;33, 

20, Mr, does occur as a call-form in American EngUch b«t is sub- 
standard and very impoUte, it is normaUy excluded. 

21, "Gospodine Dlek" is styUsticaUy more fnn»lU»r than "Gospodine Brown"; 
SC thus has ti thi-et -member opposition in address -formsi 

1. first nam^: without title he&rer refemd to by il 

2. title and first name hearer referred to by vi^ 

3. title and last nanift hearer referred to l?y vi^ 
Expressions of the typt **Gospodine D£ek^' are frequeutly heard in 

the speech of bilingual Yugoslavs in Zagreb speatdng English, 
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Ljlljana Mihailovii {University of Beograd) 



OM DIFFERENCES IN PRONOMINALIZATION IN ENGLISH AND SERBOCRQAT 

We shtU deal with a case of pronominalization where English 

discriminates between Indefinite /specified and indefinite/ u>^bpeGified in the 

referential indices of noun phrases when prorjOminallzin^, and Serbocroatian 

does not.^ TUe terms gpecjfled and unspecified have been borrowed from 
2 

Carlota S.Smith, wh^, in connection wilh soK^ctiOnal restricUons between 
tieterrnindrd and relA;ive olttusds, estt^bllshes three classes of determiners: 
Unit^ue, Speciuetl and Unspecified in order to ^iBti<>ij:uiah them from Ihe 
traditional definite and indefinite determiners. We f>UnU not consider all 
the intricacies ot a bundle of problems that iirvolve r«.terencc,:ior shall we 
corsMer the theoretical justification for establishing referential indices, 
bii! we shall assume that NPs have such features as definite vs indefinite, 
specified vs unspecified, animate vs inaniri\.t^, etc. In their referential 
indices. 

Before tackling ihe rales of pronomlnallzatlon we shall first 
recapitulate some well-known facts. Definite NPs are proper names and 
NPs wilh the deierminersi t^ IhU , these . that, those, indefinite noun 
phrases are NPs with the indeflniie determinerit: a, any, all, some, etc. 
Definite NPs are specified, by definition; while indefinite NPs can be 
either specified or unspecified. 

The most general definition of pronominatlzation is "deletion 
under identity'\^ The definite pronouns being the niosi fundamental of 
anaphoric devices, we shall first state the rules of pronominallzation 
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ttiat produce definite pronouns both in E and SC: 

(1) If two NPs : NP and NP^ (NP being the antecedent of NP,.) 

a b & b 

are coreferential, then NP can be used to pronominallze NP 



(1) Maiy washed Tom and 

Tom his supper. 

(2) Mai7 washed the boy 
and gave the boy his 
mipper. 



Meri je oprala Toma i 
da la Totn u vefieni. 

Meri je oprala degaka 
i dala degaku veffeni. 



The underlined NPs in (1) are coreferential and identical in all their features, 
so the first NP Is used to pronom&nallze the second NP (m SC the case marker 
is different, which is not relevant for this discussion). The Same holds good 
for the NPs In (2). 



(3J Mary washed Tom and 
gave him his supper. 

<4) Mai7 washed the boy 
and gave him his supper. 



Meri je oprala Toma i 
cJala mu^veCeni. 

Meri je oprala deiSaka i 
dala mu veCem. 



In (11 and (2) both pairs of JJPs are identical in all their features a/id they are 
definite, but in (5) and (6) the NPs are not identical in all their feaUtres though 
it is intuitively felt that they are coreferential. 

(5) He has a red car. On ima crvena kola . 



(6) When did he buy the 
5 

car ? 



Kada je kupio 
tta) kola ? 



Lakcff states the conditions for coreferentiaUty in the following nile. 

(ID " (272) Given two NPs, MP^ and NP^: 

If NP Is an antecedent of NP, and if NP, is definite, then 
a b b ^ 

NP and NR are presupposed to be eoreferential. " 
a b 

s can be seen the conditiotis for coreferentiaUty are met in (5) and (fi), so 
the NP in (5) is used to pronominallze the NP in <6). 

<7) VVhen did he buy ij Kada y^je kuplo ? 
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In tlifi above <txamples we have consi<jet^d only NPs that have an 
ii:divldual referen* and +he reriturc[+ S(>ociwc<i) in their referential indices^ 
irrespective of whether they are definite or indefinite. But in: 

(8) He hasn't got a car . On nema kola . 

tiy referent can be established for the underlined W and (9) could not be a 

Sequence to <&) in the E sentence, 

(9) **Why doesnl lie buy ZaSto ne kupi ( ta) kola? 

the car ? 

The only acceptable sequence is: 

(10) W% doesnt he buy a car? ZaSto ne kupi kola ? 

A; ri^ in (a) and (10) ar^ indefinite, llw <:jindilion for coreferentiality is 

not met . and cof secjuenlly rht* MP in (g) cannot be used *o produce definite 

prOitominalizaii'jnof the NP in (10). The only acceptable pronoun In E would 

be one, 

(U) \Vh(y doesnit Ue buy one? ZaSto ih^ne kupi? 
Before prodjcing more evidence, we shall propose a tentative rule for the 
Insertion of the indefinite one' . 

(Ill) Rules which produce the insertion of the indefinite one_in E do no* require 
identity of reference in NP^ and NP^, NP^ and NP^ being both indefinite and 
unspecified. 

In SC no discrimination is made between rule (1) and rule (IH). 

In (5) and (8) there is something in the sentences themselves that indicates 

whether the referent is established or not. Namely, if we state that somebody has 

something th?re is no doubt that the object exists and that at least one of the 

participants in the discourse knows of it; and vice versa> if it is established 

that someone does not have an object> then no referent can be established. 

In positive existential sentences introduced by a non^locative there* the NP in 

the function of subject is established s^s specified. 
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(12) There is a book on Na mome stolu ima knjjga . 

(13) Will you pass the book Molim te> dodaj mi knjigu. 
to m*, pleads ? 

So the condition for definite pronomiiuli nation is met: 

(14) Will you pass it to HodeS U mi ^,jnoUm te, 
me, pieaee ? dod&tl ? 

(tS) i wish I had a car . Voleo bih da Imam kola . 

In U5) the clause containing the indefinite NP ia an embedded clause and It 

IS dominated by (subordinate to) a modal construction which marks it as being 

counterfactuaL As the NPs in (15) and (16) have no referent and therefore 

must have the feature unspecified in their referential indices, the only way to 

pronorainali^e the E NP in i\0) is by Inserting one , 

(16) Why don't you get ZaSto ne nabaviS kola? 
a car ? 

(17) Why don't you get one_? Za^o ih_ne nabavid? ^ 
There are sentences whore the NP can be interpreted either as 

specified or unspecified. Some further knowledge is required in order t^ 

pronominalise correctly. ^ , 

(18) She wants to marry a Swede * 2eU da se uda za Syedjanina . 

If the NP a Swede ts understood as a description of a specific individual* i. ^ 
a certain jwede , then the foUovrln^f rep^y to this etatement is acceptablc- 

(19) Where did she find him? Gdje^ Je naSla ? 

But it the NP a Swede has not been established as an individual having a spectfic 
referent, but refers to one of a set* then the phraee must be pronominalized bv 
inserting one, him being una cc*^pt able* In SC the definite pronoun is used in both 
cases. 
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(20) It is not easy to find one. Nije ^lako na^. 

In f20> one ha a been substituted for the indefinite and unspecified NP A Swede in * 

(21) It Is not easy to Nije lako nadi §\^edjanlna. 
(ind a Swede > 

(22) What about her boy-friend Sta je sa njenim dejjkom 
if she has one? ako ga ima? 

In (22) the NP which has a possessive determiner can be Interpreted as 

unspecified only In the context of the if clause which contains an unspecified 

NP, If we established: 

(23) What about her boy-friend Sta ie sa njeniro de^ikom 
if she hag aboy^firend? ako ona ima deglca ? 

as the underlying structure of (22). we should have tho possetjslve In the first 

NP and the indefinite article in the second NP. It aeem« to us that although (23) 

is acceptable as one of the intermediate structures in the process of 

transformational rulesv the rules (or the insertion of gne^ would not be sufficiently 

geneiral if we accepted (23) as the underlying structure ot (22)* Therefore we 

propose the following underlying structure for the two NPs in (22): 

(24) What about someone who is 
her bqy .friend if she has 
someone who is her boy-friend? 

9 

E. Bach develops rules that derive nouns from underlying relative clauses 
which are based on the predicate nominal constituents, elements such as someone p 
something , the one being in the base of such deHvalions.^**Transformational rules 
for the derivation of NPs from relative clauses based on indefinite pronouns 
delete the indefinite pronoun and the copula Is^ leaving only the predicate nominal 
constituent. So we are left with two identical NPs which have in their referential 
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indices ^- definite, ^ specified}. If we delete the second NP ar^d iiiscr: one^ tve 
get (22) : 

What about her boy .friend 
if she has one ? 

So far we have dealt with NPs that either had an individual referent 
that c<Ajil6 be established or NPs where the individual referent could not be 
est&t>lidhed. We shali now consider NPs whei« the referent is established in 

the mind of the speaker. In 

(25) Uyou buy a ca r 111 Ako fcupiS kola ja 6u ih_ 
drive ij, ' voziti* 

though the NP a_car doe6 not have an individual referent it is used to 

pronomtnalize the second NP producing a definite pronoun, in (25) the reference 

LS established in the mind of the speaker, so that the second NP can be 

CO referential: 

(26) If you buy a car I Ako fcupiS kola ja 6i voziti 
shali drive the_car. kola. 

iti M,nich case the conditions for definite pronominalization are met and (25) is 

an acceptable English sentence. On the other hand in; ' 

(27) If John buys a car, Ako Dion kupi koIa> Meri 
Mary wVII buy a car . ^c kuplti kola . 

although there is a pos.sibilit> of establishing reference in the mfnd of the 

speaker for the first NP^ the NP in the containing clause and the NP in the 

Contained clause cannot be coreferential, as they do not refer to the same 

individual referent^ so that the conditions for definite pronominalization are 

not met and the deletion of the second NP entails the insertion of One. 

(2a) If John buys a car, Ako Ulon kupi kola i Meri 

Maty wili buy One. 6e ih kupiti. 

Even in 

(29) I wish 1 had a car. Voleo bih da imam fa>lst* 
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M 

lvhelWh^& \T in th*? contained sentence is dominated by T wish, whieh presupposes 
>"Ofnething that is hypothetieal. referenee ea« be established In the mind of the 
speaker aad the repeated KP ean be definite and in eonsequenee eoreferential. 

(30) Who vrould drive the ear ? Ko bl vo^io (ta) tcola ? 

So the eonditions for definite pronomina ligation are met: 

(31) Who would drive It? Ko bi^vosio ? 

On the other hand if the referenee is not established in the mind of the speaker> 

(32) eould be a eontinuation of (29): 

(32) Why don^ you get a car? Za^to ne nabavi^ kola ? 

in which ease one is inserted after the deletion of the underlined NP. 

(33) Why doni you get one? ZaSto %ne nabavi^ ? 

We shall now tty ^-^ formulate the rule for tho inseraon of the indefinite pronoun 
one . 

(IV) Given two NPs; NP and NP. where the head nouns are identieal 
a Q 

le:{ieal items, if the NP^ is indefinite and unspecified then the two 

eannol be eoreferential, so the NP^ is deleted ^d the indefinite 
one is inserted 

Consi<ieHrtif the following example and keeping in mind both the rules for 

definite and indefinite pronominal! zatlon: 

(34) You are luci^ to liave Sre^an si 5to ima$ porodleu . 
a jamily . 

And you are luehy not A ti ai 5re<£an Sto je 

to have one. nemaS. 

It seems to us that both under the rules of definite and the rales for indefinite 

pronominalization> it is the referential index of NP^ (the repeated noun pttirase) 

that determines the ehoiee of the pronoun* In the sentenee underlying (34) 

the first NP is Indefinite^ but it is speeifled, the repeated NP is indefinite and 

unspeeified: 

(35) Tou are luehy to have a family. 
You are luel^ not to have a .family. 
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to no coreference can be est&bUshed> so that the repeated NP is decisive 
for the choice ot the pronoun one. 

It would be in place to mention that whereaf definite pronoana have 
distinctive forms (or animate/inanlinate vs. he, she) and for mascuUne/femini' 
(he v«. she), the indefinite op e does not diatlngulah either animate /inanimate or 
mascuUne/feminine^ being a pronoun susceptible onlty to the contrast of definite?^ 
indefinite and specified /unspecified in the referential indices of the NPs it 
eubitltutes. 

SC doea not have two ralea for pronominali^ation, the definite pronouns 

meeting both the rales for definite and ^Indefinite prononiina ligation. We should 

Uke to mention that SC can sometimes have tero both as an equivalent of an E 

definite pronoun and the indefinite o ne. 

(36) John hasnt got a pen. ^ DSon nema pero. 
(Zl) 111 give him one. Ja 6i mu (ffk) dati. 

(3S) There Ts no armchair Nema nasionJaCe u njegovoi "^tl. 

in his room. 

(39) There should *>e one* Trebalo bi da ^ bude* 

(40) Could 70tt lend me a Da U biste mi mogU po^ajmiti 
box of matches . kutiJu libica. 

W) If I had one, I'd Da ^ imam uzajmiia b!h ti jf. 

lend it to you. 

The tero form in SC can be used as s variant of the definite pronoun usually 
after certain verbs which allow optional deletion of the NP in the function of 
object, such as dati/ poaajmiti> kupiti^ doneti> etc* The English counterparts 
of the stated verba do not usually allow the deletion of the object l^. 

The f&ct that SC NPa behave differently from E NPs under pro* 
nomlnaUsation ia of theoretical as well as practical interest. Further research 
concerning n>ferential indices of NPs in SC would yield results that would 
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probably 9hed moro light on proMetrs of universals in grammar. 

The practical implications of the subject treated above arc obvious* 
The treated point of contrast in the two languages will resuU in predictable 
inlerfereiicea, and it should be tackled so that the difference between specified and 
(inspecified in indefinite iCPs is made clear, Careftilly constructed contrastive 
drills should foUow explanations and il]U]St rations of the rales. 

From the point of view of a SC learner of EngUsh> the so-called 
"personal pronoun paradigm^' should include the intjefinite pronoun one > as the 
SC counterpart of oiie is to bf^ found in ths personal pronoun paradi)^. In this 
way the learner would find the counterparts of the language elements where 
he expects io find them and before he commits error:;. 



NOTES 

1^ Further in "the text noun phrases, will be refered to as NPs^ English ^ a« E^ 
and Serbocroatian, as SC. 

2, Carlota S, Smith, 'Determiners and Relative Clauses in a Generative Grammar 
ofEngUsh", Unguage, 40 (1964), 37,52. 

3, In his unpublished paper 'Vhat do Referential Indices Refer To ?">196S> p,2, 
Laurl Karttuivea mentions a number of features in noun phrases that involve 
the idea of reference and modification: 

(1) definite vs, indefinite noun phra3es> 

(ii) generic vs, non-generic noun phrases, 

(ili) specific vs. non-specific noun phrases, 

(iv) anaphoric vt. deictic noun phrases and prcmounSt and 

{V) restrictive vs, appositive relative clauses and modifiers. 

4, John Hoberi Ros«^ '^Constraints on Variables In Styntajc'V unpublished 
dissertation, MIT 1967. 
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5. PronominahzaUon does not occur here within the same sentence, but it is 

a well-knowu fact that pronOmiualization can be dealt with On^ th*? conie^rt 
of a discourse. 

6. George Lakoff, "Pronouns and Reference"/ unpublished paper 1968,87 

7. Lakoff^ op>cit>, 88^ argues further that "One can eliminate coreferentiality 
from these conditions simply by indicating that the anaphoric NP nius^ be 
definite^*. Though this would make the rule more economical, it is much 
simpler for us not to dispense with the notion of c ore fe rent iaiity, as will 

be seen from ftirther discuasioa> ^ 

8> The example has been borrowed from Laurl Karttunen, op>cit.,4. 

9* Emmon Bach, **Nouns and Noun Phrases", Utiiveraale in linguistic Theory , 
{eds- Emmon Bach and Robert Harms)/ New York 1968,91-122. 

10> Later Bach fop.cit. ,111 and 121) dispenses with actual pronouns and 
referential indices assumed to occur with nouns, and proposes that they 
shCHild be replaced by a system oi operators and variables which can be used 
to tie together sentences underlying a complex sentence. 

IK We have ignored here the conditions for backward pronominalization and the 
notion of "command** as formulated by Honald Langacker ("On rronominali* 
zation and the Chain of Command", unpublished paper, San IMego 1966) and 
have assumed that pronominalization rules always work forwards^ as 
backward pronominalization is not relevant for this discussion. 
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Charles Bidwell (Univerelty of Pittsburgh) 

SERBO-CROATIAN NOMINAL INFLECTION 

0. 1 The purpose of this study is to c^^scribe the Inflection of nominal wordSj 

subsuming nouns, pronouns, numerals, and adjectives, in contemporary 

s*and^rd Serbo-Croatian 3 Only the prosodic (stress and length) tnorpho- 

phoneraics of the noun have been excluded from this paper, as 1 have treated 

this topic at leiigth in another article (Bidwell, 1969o). This Biwdy is based in 

part on the standard handbooks listed in the bibliography, but checked against 

2 

the uaage of native speakers. Surprisingly, in view of Vuk Karad^i^'s famous 
injunction "Write like you speak;speak Uke you write (Uie choice of 
conjunction here Is intentional!) native Serbo-Croatian grammatical writing 
is dominated by a strong normative tradition. Ironically, in jealously striving 
to preserve and impose as a standar<l the gra^nmatlcat system expounded by 
Vuk on the basis of his own and related diak :ts of the day, Vuk 's successors 
have proved unfaithM to the substance of (he great grammarian's thought. 
Hence, ihe handbooks are not always reliable as indieators of spoken standard usage 
and i have also relied heavily upon the evidence supplied by linguistic informants, 
id first line my wife^ Natascha Bldwell, ti^e Dragutinovi^Sj born in Valjevo, 
Serbia, but raised in Belgrade and a speaker of the kolti^ of that city. The 
spoken standard* as distinct from the language of bailee lettres, I define as 
ihc variety of speech used in informal and semi-formal communication by 
persons w^o have completed at least secondary schooling (gymnasium). This 
may not be the only speech varle^ used by such persons; on some occasions 
local dialects n^ay be employed (which of course are not treated here). Naturally, 
a standard defined in this manner cannot present the petrified uniformity posited 
leslred by some normativists; there is considerable regional and even 
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idioiectal variation. My observations, hoi^ever, obviously cannoi " i- ' -veW^i 
every possible variety of siandar<J language, but in Ihe iiear^ two decar?.^ *haf 
1 have been studying Serbo-Croatian, I have come In contact with speakers from 
many regions; most, it happens, have been heavily influenced by the Zagreb 
or Belgra^^e koines in itself perhaps an indication of the prestige value of 
the current speech of the K^o great cultural centers. This outline then aims 
to describe the currem spoken standard line with the descripti^t. non- 
normative tendency characteristic of much of' American structural linguistics. 
0,2 It must be emphasl2ed that formal standard Serbo-Croatian has two 
basic variants of equal prestige and normative "correctness". The variants 
are termed ekavski Hn which the Common Slavic phoneme jar|be5 has coalesced 
with/e'» and ijekavski (here jat' has given other ireflexes, corresponding to 

ekavski /e/ from jat' we have /je/ (rarely /i/), to long /ee/ from jar we have 
4 

/ue/ or/jee/l. As niy principal informant is an ekavski speaker, I heve *akeii 

that variety as basic, however, whenever the ijekavski form differs, I give it 

m parenthese followtng the ekavski citation,thus mlc^lc6 (mUj^lc6) "milk'V 

0. 3 The phonemic ana^sis underlying this stu^ is based on that by C.T, 

Hodge and posits the following segmental phonemes: 

vowels consonants 

i ^ u p t k 

e o b d g 

a f s S h 

v s I It 

c <* e j 

dz d d£ 



m n 
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Dii?r3ph$ ^re used \o symbolize unit phoi>omo^ for groplilc convci'tciiCG. 
"Vocalic*' r is analyzed as /ir/. VoMrel length ;5 analysed as a geminate voxvel^ 
i, e, a sequence of two identical abort vowels; tradii^^nal "falling"* stress as a 
single stress, tradittonat "rising" sKtqsb as a douJble tgemlnaie) stress having 
'*.vo syllables as its domain. Thus: 

C^C traditional short falling accent /pas/ 



"(So^*' 



CdaC traditional long falling accent /grdad/ "city" 

CiCi traditional short risin^accem /44nd/ Vife^wonuin" 

CadOi traditional long rising accent /mle^k^/ **milk'' 

Since traditional Serbo*Croatian orthography is very nearly phonemic, 

nearly phonemic, all Serbo-Croatian mat«»rJal in the f'^Uou^lng outline is cited 

in pi)oneniic notation. In the f^ftw cases where full seutcitTce^s (rather than 

individual words or morphemed) are cited however, conventional punctuation 

and capitalization ari? used« though phonemic notation of the segmentals is 

retained. 

0, 4. The following mo rpho phonemic rules ure of importance for the notninal 
inflection system. 
Automatic rules : 

(a^ Voicing assimilation: The laat consonant^ non-neutral Mrith regard to 
voicing in a se<iuence of consonants unbroken by vowel or major juncture, 
determines the replacement of preceding non»neutral consonants within 
the sequence to agree with it in respect to voicing. Voicing neutral consonants 
are /m n r 1 j /; /v/ is neutral in respect to preceding consonants, but 
undergoes replacement by its voiceless counterpart /f/ if followed by a 
'/oiceless consonant, od-plat-a * > dtplata "payment". 
In respect to ^ preceding consonants /h/ is voiceless; it has no Voiced 
counterpart, so when followed by a voiced consonant* it rema\as. 
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ih) Palatal asslmilaiion: The dentals/s zf toUowed by tho palatal cor^onanis 
i t di 6 d/ or sequences /ij nj/ withcAtt intervening Juncture tis^imilate 
to palatal position^ becoming /S/ and /t/ respective^. 
(c> Reduction of geminate consonants: A sequence of Identical consonants 
(including a geminate sequence which would result from application of palatal 
or voicing assimilation) is replaced a single such consonant, bes^zaakon^j-.e 
becories beaadLk^nJe "lawlessness". 

(d) Geminate vowel followed by joj resulting from the change /l-^of is reduced 

to a single vowel. Nsg.f. tje ^ld vs. Ngg. m, ^hSo "white" (ijekavstd bij^U vs. bio),^ 

J- 

(e) Loss of dental £top t^efore affricate, /t/ or /d/ plus affricate is replaced by 
zero plus affricate. Nag. 6t^c vs. Gsg, 6c^ from stem ot]^- ''father''. 
Non*autoiiaatic rules j 

(f) The dental stops /t d/ fall in the environment between /s i^/ and /n/; Msg. m. 
CAstan vs. Ns^.f. Cdsna from the s'(*m Cast[a]n-> " honorable". This is veiy nearlv 
automnfic, exceptions being a number of recent loans such as ^^sg. f, P_r§^e_stnji 
"of protest", 

(g> Morpheme final /X/ is i^placed by /o/ before consonant or word boundary. 
Gsg. p6sU vs. Nsg. £6sio from stem goflJgLl- "task, affair'*, Nsg. pr^' ilac vs. 
Gsg. prAtiOca, "accompanler". But cf. m6 1bg "request", h6tei '"hotel", 
(h) "inserted*' or "movable" /a/. In ma^y (but not all) morphemes ending in 
ceriain consonant clusters, /a/ Is intercalated between the final consonants 
when word boundary (usually with sero ending) or consonant follows. 
E?camples^ p6sao , prAtilac , 6i^c in (e) and (g) above. In citing stems, "inserted" 
/a/ is enclosed in sqtiare brackets: ot [ a]c*- "father". When /I/ does not have a 
vowel adjaceat on at least one side, /»/ iB automatically inserted; thus bicikl- 
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"bicycle" becoitiest bicij^_bl_ before Nsg. z^vo ending (but G^g. bicikji). 
\aturally, this clian^e does not occur if /a/ i£ inserted ( posfoJl - "lask, Job", 
Nsgp p634j>) ; note that if the non-autorr^atic change occurs, It supersedes the 
automatic change, since by jis occurrence it removes the plionotactic 
conditions requiring ttie autonriatlc change (see Bidwell l%9b, p. 13 for a 
discussion of this prOblemL 

(U l*changc: /k-^c^ Z-^^^ h*»s/ before elements beginning with /i/* erg. 
Nsg, £4hvs. Npl. fiisi "Czech", 
(j) J-change: 

^ 6 d d 



t 



3, h 5 

I * — ¥ ]j n nj 

Labial corisonants add /ij/, thus /m p b v*+my plj blj vlj/. Example 

of J-change : \sg, b6og vs, Vsg. b/'jc "God", >fote that when oiitt of the above 

c^insonc^n^s follows /s/ or /z/ 1 the latier jr-^-^rgo palatal asaimilation upon 

l-ch:*j4j(;e of ;he consonan? they precede;cft maag* "fat" Isg, mciag6i. 

*k* /ow^e/ ahernation> Morpheme initial /o/ in certain suffixes is replaced 

by after elements ending In the palatal consonants /J ^ <i 3 ^ iS c/; 

Nsgr p61je "field" (cf, sldaioj'gold"). \^arious processes have disturbed the 

purely phonological conditioning of this alternation, so that in some cases /c/ 

i^vcurs after non.palatal consonant and /o/ after palatal consonant In 

environments where this alternatiOi^ Is expected. 

KO The Noun- 

Serbo-Croatian nouns are declined in terms of two number categories, 
singular (sg> ) and plural (pL ^ and of six case categories, nominative (N)* 
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gefiiilve (G), accusative (A), dative (D), instrumental {IJ> vocative f^K Every 
Serbo*Croatian noun further inherently belongs to cue of three gender categories, 
masculine (m«)> feminine (f. J, or neuter.{n. J; gender is a concord category^ 
the gender being determined ihe form of potential .TLodlfiers and by pronoun 
replacement • 

1' 1 Serbo-Croatian nouns fall into three declensional classes, acconiing 
to e.^ding of the genitive singular case, class A ^e^, class 0 *a, class C 
(mnemonic: A nouns have in Nsg, , C nouns have consonant plus 0 in Nsg. )}^ 
The following endings occur: 

Nominative singular . Type A nouns have -j* «xceptii>g certain masculine persona^ 
name*: ^nd lanship terms, which in the western part of the Serbo-Croatian area 
^see 1 , 2) have ~o or *e, and certain feminine names from clas^iiical mjihology 
with -o {e, g, klfo "Clio", Gsg, klijee ). One noun {with stem extensjion fl^^r- , 
see I. 3,3) hag zero ending in NAsg, , while foreig i feminine names terminc^tin^ 
in a consonant ma,/ have zero in Nsg. with A endings in the remaining 
though they are usually treatedas indeclLiable {1.7)> thus nlves "yivc^'\ Gs^ 
ntycgge or mves. Type 0 masculine nouns (Om) have* in the ovenvholming 
majority, zero. Some have *^v*-e, chiefly masculine personal names> e. g 
m^arkoand a few others such as Cil^igo "Chicago'V k6ng o "Congo". The tv/o 
month natr»*3 jtluU^ ^ i^u l **July" and jduni^jdun "Juit'*" have an alternate 
nomina^ tve ending -i^ iv\^}. Type 0 neuter nouns (On) take the ending -o*^-e 
vVouns Yftth ihe stem extensions -en- or *et-> e,g. I'me Gsg. fmena ^*nanie^', 
^an^|b<^ Gsg, kan&b^ta "couch" (1.3, 3K take the ending *e} otherwise -£ 
occurs after stem final palatal consonant and -o elsewhere. The neuter noun 
d6ba "age> period" is treated as indeclinable by most speakers; however^ It 
is declined by some with the ending -£ In NAsg. and the usual On endings in the 
remaining cases. Type C nouns have zero in the Nsg^ 
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Accusative singular . Only typo A nouns have ^ separate form (with the'Sndlng -a^ 
for the As g. ClassCnouns, (!:Uiss On nouns , and Class Om nouns which denote 
inanimate objects (Om inan- ) have in the Asg, the same fortn as the Nsg, Om 
nouns which denote living beings (Om anim* ) have in the Asg* the same form 
as the Gsg. 

Gtfnitive sjingular. As stated above/ Class A nouns have -ee in this case. Class 0 
-a, and Class C -i. 

Dative singular. Class A and C nouns have the ending -1^, Class 0 nouns -u^ In 
^ome varieties of the standard language class Om and C nouns show a stress 
difference after prepositions (former locative) from the non-prepositional form 
(former dativcK^^ 

In^trumentaH singal:*r. Class A noons have -corn, Class 'J nouns -omi-' -em. 
Class C have -1^ or -juv^Ju_; ^Ju after stems ending in /r s z i i 5 dlf, 
and -u after stems in the remaining consonants with J-change of preceding 
stem-final consonant prov*ided that the consonant is susceptible to such change* 
Vocative singular. Class On nouns, as well as class A and Om nouns with 'O 
or -e in Nsg , have the same ending tn \^sg as in Nsg, , though stress may 
differ. There is also a tendency for many other Class A and Om nouns to use 
the form of the \'sg. in vocative ftinciicn, raihertban a separate vocative 
form^ (e.g. n^arfj^ "Maiy", Ittuka ''Luke**), These particularly include many 
personal names and kinship terms, especially thos^ with lengtli^y stems* 
Otherwise A noun have -c, excepi that nouns with *he suffix -jg.- ^ few 
others have -e rather than -o in the V, Some pejoratives with this suffix however 
ahovt^ free variation of with in V Class Om nouns have -e or , -u 
occurring matnly after *he palatal consonants and> alternatively with -e^ after the 
velars and gome others, Tjefore -e, stoms in /c/ and the velars /)^ g hf undergo 
T-change, as do t^o in ri \ k»^ez V kn^e2e 'Vniic^f?" an<3 fleec y vfteej£e "kniglit'V 
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Clasi C nouns have -i^ in the Vsg. 

In e:{ample paradigma below, the vocative is usual^ not listeO separately 
where i\ has the same ending as the nominative, i, e. in On nouns and iu all 
plural forms. 

As may be seen from the foregoing, there is a tendency ia class A and 0 
Ko ehmin^^te the Vsg* as a separate case, substituting for it the endings of tlie 
±Nsg. ^Vhere separate vo^a^ii^e endings are retained, there Is oiten considerable 
vanaiion among individual speakers in the choice of ending in the absence of 
clear-cut phonolo^cal criferia for such choice. 

Vocative pluraL There is no separate VpL form. AU nouns have the same 
ending \n Vpl. as the I^pl- lit an extremely small number of ncune however. 
Vpl. may be distinguished from Npl. by stress: cf* Nsg. "wife , woman'*, 
Npl. Un^ Vpl. £4ne . 

Nominative plural. Class A nouris have -e in the ITpl. Class C nouns liave -i^ 
Class On nouns have -u and Om nouns have -^L 

Accusative plural* Class A nouns, class C nouns and class On nouns have t)i^ 
same form in the Apl. as in the Npl. Class Om nouns have the onding -e in 
the Apl. (t^^ the same ending as class A nouns have in both N and Apl, ) 
Genitive plural. Most nouns of classes A and 0 have the ending -aa in the Cpl. 
A fair number of nouns of these two classes have the ending -li, t.^peclally after 
stems ending in consonant clusters. Class C nouns all have -iU t^sage in this 
respect vanes from idiolect to Idiolect and with very many won3s the use of 
either ending is acceptable in th^ standard language. Thus, mdraakaa t ^m^rkii 
"of stamps'' but only sesia^rj^a "of sisters". Some few won3s have the endings 
,uu or *jjuu in the Gpl. These are; Class A r<iktiu v> nnlk^a ^'of hands'.'* 
ndguuv^nodgda ''of legs". Class Om pjrstfjuu v^ p^rstH v^ pjarstaa "of tinfiers'\ 
g6stfjuuv^g6fitfi of guests'*, n6ktfjuiy i noka^til& "of nail5'\ Class C kokdSfJuu^ 
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iCQk65fl "of chickens", mix^d class (class C in pluralh <^Cf jum^d^fi '^of eyes", 
6vfjuu v> fljn "of ears". The vowel of the sellable preceding the ending variant -*ia 
is automatical^ lengthened. 
Dative and Lnstrumental plaraL 

}n these cases class A nouns have the ending *aaia , class 0 and C nouns 
have the ending *lnia. In some (archaic) varieties of the standard language this 
ending is truncated to *nia (in conjunction with which variant, ending stress is 
automatic) after the suffix' -aad- an<! after a few other stems* 



Table of endings: 







A 




On 




Om 


C 




sg. 




i 






V 




-OLfv^e 










-I 


Y 


N 


■pa 


-0 v-k *e 








N 


A 


^u 








Ji 


G 


^e 




a 




-i 


G 


D 


-i 




a 




D 


i 


*ooin 


^omu^ -em 




. 1 




pL 












N 




-e 




-a 






-i 


. if 


A 














A 


G 


-aa 41) 




Q 


DI 


•a ma 




(vn -ma) 




DI 



The syinbol^^ as used In thU table, signifies that the Asg* of animate 
nouns is i<!entlcal with the Gsg. an<! the Asg* of inanimate ncKine identical 
with the Nsg. 
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1.2 Distribution of genders. 

Gender is determined strictly by two factors; syntactic conf^menco 
^agreement of attributes and predicate complements) and pronoun replacement. 
Thus: 

N19a m^jka je d6brl« 6nA nas v^liir U^i^itilne) 
NEid^6tEi<^ jQ d6bar^« ^on nas v6Ui. (masculine) 

Agreement and pronoun replacement indicate masculine and feminine genders 

respectively of mdajka '*mother" and 6tdc^ "father"* 

Type A nouns are in their overwhelming mmjo'rity feminine; a 
restricted subgroup of this type is of mixed gender: Type Am contains 
masculine common nouns (s luUgA "servant", piapa "pope", vMdlka "(Orihodox) 
bishop**, tata "papa", st^dfja "judge", mlad^^^nja "bridegroom"), including 
nouns with the borrowre<i (Turkish) suffixes *li*and -d|U, formerly, and still 
to some extent, a quite productive category: para^jlfja "fellow with a lot of 
money <slang)", nifglfi^^ "man from Ni5", s^d, |di£f ] a "watchm aker \ mlekdd^ja 
'milkman'*, and a number of masculine personal names: njja "Ellas", lauka "Utike" 
mnka 'Mike (nickname from mihAflo )". Those nouns are of masculine gender 
la the dirigular, but feminine in the plural. In the Western pari of the Serbo* 
Croatian speech area, a number of masculine personal names have the endings 
,0 or -e ill NVsg* and are othcn^'ise declined as type A nouns; th^ too fall in 
subgroup Am: irv6^ ifv^" Johnny". Type Om nouns are niasculinc. On neuler, 
and C feminine* 
1.3. Stem shape. 

Stems consist obligatorily of a root with which there niay occur one or 
more prefixes and/or suffixes. The overwhelming majority of nouns contain 
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:>nc rooi, though there is a class of compound siem:; ccrtaitiing two (or 
more) roots. There fi'>Uows an analysis of the constituents of the words 
i4na , r^, r^zgovoor> proizvM , <>bHtna , dhr^zn*. > biblioteka^rstv<> , Idkobraan: 

STEM ENDING 

suffix(es) 



pr*^ rix(es) root(s) 



r£iz- 
pro-fz- 
^- 
6- 



govoor 

v6d- 

bran- 

bibUotck. 
ltik>o-braan^ 



-talc 
adp-8tv- 



4 
4 
-P 
-a 

-6 



wife, woman 
war 

conversation 

product 

defense 

pattern 

Ubrariansh^ 

breakwater 



A stem normally ends in a consonant, receptions are recent foreign 
borrowinfjs which may have ijtems In vow^le, such stejT:s tn vowels a*-e usually 
mcorporated into class Om: 



nfv6o 
bda 



QsZ' atad^d 
niv6i 
ragtld 
b6ee 



NpK ata^f 
rdv6t 
ragtif 
b<*e 



attach^ 
level 
ragout 
boa 



I. ^. 1 Inserted vowel. 

In many atcmd ending in a consonant cluster there occurs an /a/ 
be^Aveen ^ho final consonants before zero ending and before genitive plural ending »aa* 
The /a/ ia replaced by zero (i.e. does not occur) elsewhere {I.e. before other 
endings! l^efore the inserted vowel is short, but* as with all syllables before 
Gpl. '■aa. It is long /aa.' before that ending. So, Nsg. (zero ending) ga^^^k 
Gsg. ma^gkd ^Homcat", gjatrd Gpl. sesta^rAa "aister". In some items there 
is considerable individual variation in occurrence of Inserted /a/: Nag. 
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k6nc6rtv^k6nc^rat "concert". There is also a tendency in the CpL to use, with 
stems ending in a cluster^ the ending ^jU before which inserted /a/ does not 
occur^ rather than --aa. Nsg. br6ojka "figure" CpL br6ojkiiv ^ br6Jaakaa> 
Naturally, th^ ufiual automatic mo rpho phonemic chattgcs take fslace within 
the stems in those forms without /a/: 

Stem ot[a]c- "father" Nsg. 6t^c Gsg. 6cd (/t/+/c/ ^ 

klubCaJk- "lump" Nsg, kltlpko CpL klubadkd 

1.3.2 Stem^final consonant alternations. 

Before endings begtnuing w^ith /i/ {except the GpL ], stem.final velar 

consonants undergo I.change. The cases affected are Dsg. of class NpL of 

class Om and DI pL of class 0^ class C nouns are unaffected as they have no 

mem Ending m velars^ There is some tendency to abandon this change in class 

A nouns; personal names ^nd kinship terms as well as stems ending in consonan"^ 

clusters often do not show this change. There is a greater tendency to abaudor 

^his change in stems In /h/ than in those euding iu the other two velars /k g/ 

In many uems there is considerable personal and regional variation. 

Examples^ 



jdn^k 


"hero" 


Npl. junadcr DIpL J^nadcfma 


nosdrdg 


" r hi noc e r os " nosd r 6 zi 


nosonSzfma 


5eh 


"Czech** 


aesi 


S^sima 


bl^ago 


"treasure" 




bl4azima 


m^ajka 


"mother" 


Dsg. mdajciiA 


mdajki 


stu tigl 


"servam" 


sludzi 




^p6hi 


"epoch" 


ep6h(v^ep6sf 



J^change occurs only in stems endiug in velars or /c/^ before the 
ending of the Vsg. (bdog "Cod" Vsg. b631e, 6t^c "father" Vsg. $Ce) and In 
the alternation of a few stems ft prk * "Turk" Nsg, ttlr£fn > Npl. t<lu rc i , 
GpL tdraakaaj 61w "eye", dho ''ear'^ NpL 6Ci> dSi). 
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A stem^^final /j/ is lost before fl-ending in the case of a number of 

recent foreign borrowings (which in the source language ended in /I/); 

N&g* Xiksi Osg* tdksija taxi 

viSrdi v4rdija Verdi 

Not all steins in /ij/* of counse, drop /j/ before icero ending. Thus 
kllalcij "calcium", trilalij "potassium", ndatrij "sodium" ond others do not. 
1.3. Z Stem extensions. 

The type C noun k6fi "daughter'' and the A noun i2iti_ "mother" have the 
stem final element /-i-/ (in ?JM/-er-/ (In remaining cases)* In k6g[ 
fiirthermore^ the stem extension vowel Is lengthened betbVc P (NAsg) and the 
!sg, ertiing -Ju, 
Thus* 

N k6ii-^{ leader) VN miM 
A k64er A mdter 

VCD ke4H G miteree D mdteri 

\ k6derju I mdteroom 

\t\ colloqui;]tl speech these nouns ^rc almost entirely replaced hy the 
type A dermtlvos mAajka and {k)6e^tW. 

A limited number of On nouns show the extension /*en->/ In cases other 

than NAsg. NA G fnoeng "name". A lairge number of nouns (many but by 

no means all denoting the young of people and animals), plus many deminutives 

with the suffix and a good contingent of loans f^om Turkish, as well as a 

number of masculine names, extend the stem by / *et-/ in singular non-NA 

14 

forms and must be accounted a productive category* The masculine iiames 
are masculine in gender and do not usually occur in the plural, while the 
others ^re neuter in gender and are mostly in mixed category forming their 
plural with the suffix -aad- (see 1,4 below); those which are of On type in 
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sin^^lar and plural ie, kan^b^ ''ccmch"j have the SuTfix in the plural well. 
TliP On noun jad^ "egg" has the /-et-/ extension only in the singular non-NA 
forma (Npl. Jadj^), as do the eastern variant dvo {=Uho) "oar" and the mixed 
noun de^t^ ( dlj^t^) '^chUd". The noun dSrWhas th« extension /*et-/ only in 
the singular non.NA in the nieaning "wood, lumber", but in aU non-NAsg< 
fornis In the meaning "tree" likewise the noan stikl6 has /-e^t*/ in the singular 
non*yA only In nieaning "amall bottle", bat not in its principal meaning "glass". 
Examples: 



Nsg. mfile (man's name) 
pQe "chicken" . 
kandb6 "couch" 
Jaij^ "egg" 
tivo "ear" 

de^t^ (dlj^t^) "child" 
ditvo "tree, wood" 



Csg. mnieta 
pQeta 
kandb^tft 

dveta 

d^t^ta (dj^t^ta) 
d^nreta 



(pflaad) 
kan^b^ta 
(Jadjd) 
tlSi 

(d^cd, dj^cd) 
d&rv^td "trees" 
(d^rva) "wood, lumber" 

P'our On nouns have the extension /-es-/ in the plural; n^bo "sky, heaven \ 
iiido "w4-»nder, marvelous thing" has the extension in the alternate plural form 
with the meaning "miracles", t4lg_ '*body" has it ici the alternate plural meaning 
"heavenly or dead bodies", jc61o "wheel" has it in the meaning "lar^e wheei^". 
Thus, n&>o , neb^s&, etc. One mixed noun* type On in sgr , typo C U\ pL , has 
the ejitension /^er*/ in non,NAsg. forms, v^jSee "evening", G vgfiera (This 
word is used primarily in the east, in the west this noun has the etem veneer, 
in all forms and is declined as type C, except only in the common greeting 
d6bar v^jSeer "good evening" where it is type Cm), 

The majority of monosyllabic Om nouns as well as a few polysyllabic 
Om stems extend their stems with the suffix -21-i/%-ev-p {/ -ev-/ occurriiig after 
palatal conSOnantsK Addition of this exte^ision Is a productive pattern, as it 
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*^ add^fd to recent borrowings 
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\'sg. drtlug Npl, drdgovi comrade, pal 

g61uub g01ugovl dove, pigeon 

bf5 bf^evi whip 

Most Om nouns with the suffix -in- retain it only in the singular, dropping 

it in the plural. The stem turicj "Turk** also shovt's stem-final J-changc before 

*in* und regular !*changc in the plural. 

N&g. bdgarin NpL bUgari Bulgarian 

grddtinin gr^O^ni citizen 

ttirCfn ttiurci Gpr tHraakaa Turk 

^bm: dom&^fn doml^nl host, head of house 

1.4 Mixed n0un5* 

Serbo*Crcatian has a number of groups of nouns ai well as ^ few isolated 

nouns whieh are of mixed genders or deelensional types. 

Type Am ^ This type, whjich has the forms of ^pe A and is masetiUne in singular 
and femf'I'^t; in plttral, has been mentioned above (1.2): vlAdjka "(Orthodox) bishop ^ 
etCp 

Type Om^n * A fairly extensive (and produetive) subelass is eomposed of reeent 
>*o*TOWlngs which are declined as type O (wuh the ending -o in VNAag-/ and are of 
masculine gender in the singular and neuter it^ the plural. Sueh are dfnamo 
*'dynamo", torp^d6 "torpedo"> ete, (Npl. dfndma ^ torp4dd, ete,).^*^ 

In addition three Oro nouns ^ ^*SiCi^ file, nude portrait^* dokiim^nat 
"documen^*\ and faj^at^" fact*' ha\"e besides their re^ilar plurals, alternate On 
(Npl ending -a, neuter gender) plurals, in the case of ^kt there is a semantie 
differentiation of the plural forms. ^kU^ "aetc'\ ^ktovj *'nudes", dkta "fales". 
Type A/0- eonsists prinetpally of formations with the Suffixes -at,' and 'ist- . 
Though some speakers decline these as straight type O or Am nouns, for many 
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speakers they have nuiscuUne gender in both singular and plural^ but Type 

A forms in the singular, 

Nsgp komtlnlsta NpL komtlnlsti communist 

Type 0/C: Most nouns with the stem extension /-et,/ (including all such 

nouns referring to animate beings) do not retain this extension in the plural, 

but (excepting de*t^»rtdlj|^ "child'*, see below) replace it ^ ^aad* *. The forms 

with -aad- have type C endings, NA have the type Csgp ending 0, while GDI have 

(in idiolectal variation) either the CpL endings G Ji, Dl *im> (archaic ^ ma) 

or Csg. GDL The forms In **aad* which serve as the semantic plural 

counterpart to the singular forms in /*et-/ have, as far as they have type C 

singular forms, feminine singular attribute and complement agreement, but 

plural verbal agreement, the forms with type C plural endings have feminine 

plural agreement, pronoun replacement with both types of ending may be 

either feminine singular or (in the case of living beings) masculijie plural 

Ccf the similar case of bnt^a , etc . ). One noun of this type £eljadd^ "human 

being" '.las the suffix *aad- in the singular (before /-et*/) as well as in plural. 

Examples: 



Nsg, 
t^l^ 



Gsg» 



sir6&6 sli'Ofi^ta 



Klnt^&eia 



eeljadd^ fieljadd^ta 



NApL 
t^laad 

siro&aad 
^nU^Saad' 
fi^ljaad 



GpL 

t^Uadii 
^ t^laadi 

SLTofiaadii 
^ stro&aadi 

anKlfiaadil 
^ UntlCaadi 

^dljadii 
^ fi^ljadi 



DlpL 

t^laadima ^ 

telaidmd calf 

strofiaadima ^ 

Hiro&addoid 

orphan 

Und^Saadlma ^ 

unu&ajldmj 

gt'andchild 

fi^ljaadima ^ 

fieljaddmi 
hunian being 
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m«*ntioned above (1.3. Z) thi* noun v^gec "evomhg" !ias the stem 
f> f-nsion /-er-/ innon-^CAsg. fornix* wlib On ^^ndin^s and neuter gender In 
the singular and type C endings and feminine gender in the plural, in the west, 
!his noun is regular class C (NAsg. vcCeer, Gsg. vegeri ) in ail forms. Likewise, 
6k^* "eye", dho ''ear^' are type On in the singular; their plural forme 6C1» 
aro elass C (and feminine). 

O'-v nouns: Pour nouns are lype 0 in sirngular and have type A singular endings 
in the forms whieh scive as their plural. l*heee "plural" forme have feminine 
skiftjular attribute and ^:omplement agroemen^, but pturat verbal agreement; 
pronuur replacement is feminine singular (^m.Pl.) Inthe singular one noun 

r^urer arid has the stem extension /-el,/ m :-d singular non*NA fonifiS; 
the ot er three are masculine (bratj g05p6dfn. vlast^Lfn ); two have the suffix -In*, 
dr>pped m the plural; de^t^ and brit ehange the stem-final eongonant in iha 
plural . 

\s§. de^t4 (dij^t^) Mpl. d^ct. (dj^cdJ ehild 

^ br^x brd<^ brother 

goap6drn gosp6d4 gentleman, Mr., Sir 

vlast^Lfn vlast^ld nobleman (arohaiei 

Illustration of gender/number agreement of plural of O/C and O/A nouns: 

Vfta mUdaa prtlsaad u| d6br£. Those young pLgg are gocd^ 
Ndda hrA^^ |u d6brd. Our brothers are good, 

(5na ^^6nf> ig d6bri. Tliey (with referenee to either of the 

foregoing sentenees) are good^ 

i,5 Example paradigms* 

A*nouns Am-nouns 





"hand" 


"side" 


"needle" 


(name) 


*' servant" 


V 


ruiuko 


strdano 


fglo 


fivo/five 


slilugo 


\ 


runikilL 


slradnd 


fgld 


irv6/irv4 


slutigd 
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A 




strdanu 


fglu 






G 


rudk^e 




fgl^e 




sluHg^e 


D 




stradnf 




ifvf 


5ludg{v\ sluHzf 


I 


rudk6om 




fgl6cin 


ffV6om 


sludg6om 


el 












NA 


nluke 




rgie 




slduge 


G 


ruClk^a^nlkUu 


stra^nda 


igadlda 


3luClgdav\Slllgilu 


01 


tilk^)j:ia 


strindma 


Ijgldma 




sidgdiha 








Om .nouns 




















"city" 


"husband" 


"horse" 


"business*' 


"thinker*' , 


V 


grdade 




k6nju 


p6sk 


mfsllc^ie 


:] 






k6nj 




mfslilac 


I 






1 k6nj^ 






h 


grdada J 




J 




^mfsUoca 


D 


grdadu 




k6nli^ 




mrsliocu 


I 


grdadom 




k6nl4m 


p68l6m 


mfsUocem 


el 












X 


grddcvi 




k6nlf 


pdsldvi 


mfslioci 


A 


gr:ldove 




k6nj6 


pdslove 


mfsHcce 


G 


grado6vda 


niu^^v^a 


ko6njda 


p6sl6ovaa 


mfsUlaacaa 


Dl 


grddovima 


mH^vima 


kdnjfma 




mfsliocima 



^k6njmi 

in the above table 1 have accented the ge[\itive plural of grdad and milut 
according to the normative handbooks* in fact however my principal ihforman* shw 
no shift of stress In this form but retains single (falling) stress on the initial 
syllable, a pattern widespread 4mong urban standard speakers for nouns of 
this type* 
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vith extension /-in-/ 



"cltizeft" 



Om -nouns 

with /ov^e/ in VNsg. 



V 


grddatiine 


VK 




mfloje 




N 


^r^danin 


A 


^ mdarka 


\mfloja 






grddEnlnsi 


Q 
n 


J 

n\^arku 


J 








T 
L 


miarkom 


mlloje ni 






g r ava ni nom 


nl 














miarci 


mlloji 






^^^ddnEnl 


A \ 


m&arkaa 






A 


gr^daane 






^ mfloojaa 




G 


gr^d&anaa 


DI 


mdarcima 


mflojitrv\ 




ni 


^rddaan iiim 
Om/n noun 






On -nouns 






''torpedo" 




"vHtage" 


"field" 


"oar" 














VNA 


torpe4d6 


VNA 




p61je 


v4sl6 


G 


torpe^d^ 


G 




d6 lia 




0 


torpe^dd 


0 








I 


torpeddOm 


1 




p61iem 


v^sl6m 


eL 




eL 








NA 


torpe^di 


NA 


s#U 






G 


torpe^d^a 


G 


s^Ua 


po61Jda 


veaa&li« 


DI 


torpe^dfma 


DI 


8^11 ma 


pdlj^ma 




On*.noun with 


OC^oun with 


C-noun 




extension /*ftn*/ 


extensions /-et-/. 










/•aad-/ 




"thing" 




VNA 


%am<" 


"calf'^ 








fme 




NA 
VGD 


stv4a.^ 
stv^ari 


ridoofit 
ridosti 
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CI 


4 n IV no 




1 


9ivo arju 




D 












1 


fmenom 




£L 






eL 






N'A 


siv^ari 


r^dosti 








G 


sivairfi 


rddoostii 


G 






Dl 


stva^rfma 


r^dostima 


01 













Defective nOUns, 

Some XK)iins occur only in the singul£tr (singularia tantum). 

Most personal names and geographical names have no plunl forms. 
Tor many speatcers, espenally m the east, the Om nouns duto and r^ladljo a ^iid 
the On noun kfljj u/^ in the plural only the GpU and that only afler numerals. 
(Elsewhere, ^here pl^iral meaning ivould be requiredp the synoii^>ms au. ^zx.^hn. 
rjadijo - apirdatt arid kflogram are used). 

A fairly large number of words occur only in the plural (plurali& ^f^ntum;. 
T^iese ificlu(ie geographical names such as djipe (literaHy "the /arrows"), 
kdarloovci and common nouns like vra^Ul On "door" mlk^a^e A "scisaors" 
1 , 1 tndeclinabK nouns. 

riie '^ord d6ba "age, panod. time'' has *io inflectionbr many sp<;akers 
of Serbo-Croatian, but must be classified as a noun because it fills only those 
syntactic frames characteristic of nouns. In /ntactic congruence It is neuter 
singular and inflected adjeciives a^-companying It are always ^^A even in frames 
requiring other cases p 
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Examples! 

U t6o ^6h^ 9u se Slove^of pres^lHi na Bdik^tao. 
In that period the Slavs migrated to the Balkans^ 

U stdaroo d<)ba n^kii $u bm n3b6vi. 
In ancient times some were slaves. 

Alternatively, d6ba may be declined as an On noun with the irregular ending 

-a in NAsg. {see 1. 1). 

Other indecUnables include borrowed feminine names terminating in 

coijonant ( kirmen *'Carmen"> nfves "NiveB"h though these may alternatively 

be declined as A nouns (I. I), and family names of women ( o z<irf p6p6yi6 "about 

2ora Popovl^"). 

2,0 Numerals. 

The numerals constitute a special class of nominals, uninflected, except 
vestigial^, as described below^ 



The numerals are: 



2, m. n, dvda dv^e (dvfje) 

3, trn 

4, e6tfri 
b. p6et 
t. S^ett 
7. s6dam 
a. 6sam 
9. d^et 

IQ4 d^seet 
11, ^dindest . 
12, dvadn4eal 
VSt^trlfniest 
14* ^et»^niest 
p^tn^est 



16. 3^sndest 
11, aeddmniest 
osAmniest 
19, dev^tnAest 
2G, dvaid^seet 
30. trildeseet 
4Q« Cetardisdet 
50, ped^a^et 
GO, i^z^S^s^t 
70, sedamdes<£et 
SO, osamdes4et 
90, deved^s^ei 
100, Bi6o 



Si 



and compounds of which the foregoing form 1^^^ ^l^t^^n^r plw^ 6ba 
f. ^be (<3>bje) "both**. 

The following are not grammatically numerals: j^dRln **one" (and its 
compounds) is an adjective and st^tina **100", (h)tljida "lOOO** tISauia "thousand** 
(used principally in Croatia), miUjUun (Croatian) or milfi6on (Serbian) 
'^million*', milftfarda **blUion*' are nouns, with a fuU array of inflected forms 
appropriate to tbeir classes. 

In normal colloquial speech numerals ^ve contracted atlologs. Thu«> 
jediniett v^ iedindajst or jedin^ajs (and all other numerals ending in ^est 
have allologs in ;>a >is(t) > dva^d^seet* ^ Hiviai6(t K trtfd<eeet^trfj^e(t)> 
getard^s4etw > get(^)r^s(t) , Se£deaeetv ^ ge^e^(e )t ^ 

The numerals <hr<a* t rfl* g^tfH a nd jib a have inflected forms^ which 
are however not current in colloquial spoken language, excejg t when they flinction 
either alohe without accompanying nouns or else in conjunction with pronouns, 
e*g* vinaa chrftmi 'Ho you two"< in other usages, dvaa, trfl , 5*tM flinction, 
as do the other numeral lamely as undecUned nominals' dz^sam n^r^^od^ 
dvia drj^uga .r "I took the money from two friends* " The declined forms of these 
three numerals^ as given by the grammars^ are: 



2 



3 



m,nr 



NA <lv*a dv49 (dvffe) 

G dvaAJdu dvee^u (dvifjdu) 

DI dvaimA dveemi (dvjeemd 



trfi 



triflm£ 



trlfjdu 
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G 

m 



dba 



'both" 

<^be (dbje) 



ob^djilu ohe4}6u (cbiijilu) 
* ■ * 



4 

eetfrfijuu 



The forms in parentheses above aire the respective ijekavskl variants. In 
the usage or many, dve^nU (or one of its variants) replaces dvadmi^ in the m*n. 
DL 

2*1 Collective numerals. 

The collective numerals dv<>ie "two", _ tr<Sj e "three" itithe spoken 
language function ^s indecl^table nouns and may be accompanied by nouns 
(usually those nouns which have a formally singular collective as plural, like 
t^laad " calves") in the genitive (plural if the noun has a plural form). Their 
forms are dv6je 'Hwo", tr6je "three" ^ g^ tvo ro irt Cdtve ro "four" (collective 
numerals higher than four are formed-by adding the suffixes *or«Ov % ^er*o to the 
cardinal numerals, e,g. p^toro "five, " s^moro "seven, " ^emor o "eigh^^; 
dv6je and ^tr<yle are formed on the stemg jj vgi*j jro|.^ with the neuter noun edning -g. 

While the colloquial language treats these as indecUnables, the 
grammatical handbooks give a ftiU array a' forms, with numerous variap^s, 
as follows. 



NA 
G 



2 

dvdle 
dvo6gdi^ 
dv<)Jega 
dvodm^ 



3 

trdl* 
tro<5gd w 
trdjega 
trodm^ 



dvdiemu vttr4jemu 
^ dvodmjl trodmi 



Wt vo r o*fl W tve r o 
iSet vodr^ga v> jSe t vod rgi 
^» i£etve4rgd 

fie t V or odm ^ w^j^tve rod m^ 
^ fictvodrmt£*/iQetve^rmi 



dvo6md 



trodmd 



iSe t vod r mdvi fiet ve^ r md 
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With pl^ ralia tantum and with items i^hich como in sets 51* .riJ, ^'nU(JCt*\' 

numerical adjectives are uSed, declined In all the respective plural .a^e forms 

(indefimte endings) on the same stems as the indeclinable collectives, ^has dv6 jl , 

dv6je> dy^ja^ j y6jiih > dv6jiima ; ^6tvori , s^dmori , etc, 

p^prdvak tr6jiih k6olaa the repair of three cars 
C^tvore Cdrdpe four (pairs of) stockings 

3,0 Pronouns. 

3« 1 Perdonal pronouns. 

Enclitic forms are ^iven in parentheses, alongside the respective fUU form, 
ggi. person 

1. 2. reflexive 

N j<ta tn 

AG m^n^ (me) t4b^ (te) s^b4 (se) 

D m^nftmi) t^bt (ti) .s^bf(si) 

I mn6om*^ t6baom sfiboom 

mno6m4 

EI; person 

1 2 
N mli vU 

AG n^as (nafl) vdas (vas) 

Dl ndma (nam) vdma (vam) 

The encUtic form si^ though in colloquial use in the western part of the 
Serbo-Croatian speech area and though used by older Croatian writers, is no 
longer recognized ap standard by the normative grammars. The Isg, variant 
mno6me > listed in some handbooks* is rejected aa unacceptable by my principal 
Informant. 
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Enclitic forms are not used after prepositions, ^xcept in archaic 
language> where they occur exclusively m accusative function> the (last) vowel 
of the prepositioti being lengthe.iod and the (first) vov/el receiving single 
(falling) stress nda nge (equals na ng^ne) "opon me", dzaa me ''alongside mo", 

third person pronotins 

na» n^ f^ jn^ Hi f» 

N dOQ dnd 6iti dnf dni 6n^ 



A ] niigi (gaw,j) I njflh (ih) 

G J t>J<e (Je) 

D nj^nitl (ma) njdoj (joj) 



i 
I 



njttaa (ina) 



Sievanovid (106'4« ^10) states that ACD of the singular pronouns (all 
three persons) have alterr^ate forms with single rather than geminate stress 
(i*e* m6ne , t^be, nj^gft* etc*)* 

The enclitic alternate jij^ is used only for masculine accudativf^ a^ter 

prepositior* in archaic language; zda nj "after him", predaa oi ''before him'\ 

The enclitic j!L is used in formal language to replai^e accusative je, when U 

would otherwise appear in sequence with the enclitjic verb for Je^'^is"; 

colloquial language avoido this by using the full form n jgjL Tbe stem of the 

third personal pronouns is on* iu the nominative (with leugihening of stem 

before the )$) and /nJ*/ in the remaining cases. 

Z luterrogative pronouns* 

(animate) (Inanimate) 
N k6Uk6 1 St6.^St^ 

kfigd i 

D k^m4s^6mtt C^md 

1 knmuJrifm^ Cfimi^^lfmtf 



: } 
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For some speakers, alternate short dative forms kc^m^ used only 

in conjunction with prepositions, exist. 

The form M6 is used as a cUuso Introducer ( 2tc> je 6on pdmetart "Boy, is 
he smart l") and as an indeclinable relative ( g^nd St6 si joj d^o knjfgu " the womar 
to whom you gave the book'*) in all standard speech varieties. In questions* 
including indirect questionSj gta ts used in eastern varieties and is not unknowrv 
iri western standard speech* though §t6 ts perhaps predominant there; tk6 
is a Croatian formal variant of the animate pronoun, now little used in actual 
Speech. 

The animate pronoun has the stem /k-/, the inanimate /d-/ (^{^X-( in 
NA, but cf. dialectal 6£for §t^. Note that the non -^nominative forms of the third 
person and interrogative pronouns have the special short adjective endings (4 2i 
as well as facultative addition of /e/ in Jsg. 

In the nominative, on* has the indefinite adjective endings, 'v^hile the 
interrogatives have the special ending *o_ (ca -^). 
4. 0 The Adjective. 

The Serbo-Croatian adjective distinguishes the following form 
categories^ case, number and gender. The distinctive case forms are five' 
nominative, accusative, genitive, dative, and instrumental. Vocative i^ 
identical with nominative. The numbers are singular (sg. ) and plural (pL » 
and the ganders masculine im), neuter (n} and feminine (f). These categories 
intersect so that every adjective has forms for each case in each of tl>e three 
genders tn both numbers. But note that the forms are not necessarily separate 
phonemic shapes. We will see below that different cases or different genders 
may shaire forms of identical phonemic shape. 
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Many adjectives also distinguish a category of dofitu*i: ve. indefinite. 
Thi ' di9tinclion is gradually breaking down id th<> standard colloquial speech, 
so that there is considerable confusion and interchange ability in the use of 
definite and indefinite forms. 

The indefinite form is required in predicative function, while in 
attributive ^sage* the definite is, according to the normative grammars, 
required in conjunction with the deictics (U "that" etc ) and almost always in 
the vOcativ<5 otherwise in attributive function occurrence of definite or 
indefinite is governed by semantic fact 'the definite having a meaning 
somewhat like that of the definite article in these languages which possess it). 
In actual priicticc^ there seems to be a considerable am\-unt of free variation 
with no very clear distinction of the two forms in attributive functions. 
Definite and indefinite are distinguished (1) by the shape of the ending in the 
NA on^, the definite in all but one case being a long vowel, the indefinite 
being the corresponding short vowel; and (2) by stress in some (not all) 
adjectives, the definite forms of ^uch adjectives (all cases) having stress 
shifted one syllable forward from its position in the indefinite (see below). 
The facts that in many or most varieties of standard Serbo-Croatian stress 
and length contrasts undergo widespread neutralizations in items not under 
primary stress and that attributes usually do not receive prtmaiy stress have ^ 
doubtless contributed to the above mentioned breakdown and confusion of 
the definite /indefinite contrast. Because of the lack of a thorough and widespread 
Survey as to what standard colloquial usage in this respect actually is* the 
definite /indefinite forms are here given as in the ^mostfy normative and 
archaizing) handbooks, except where those are blatant^ at odds with 
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overwhelming spoken usage iLe* regardlrig the short noun-Uko inde' ^i^^o 
ondings of the GD sg* n, mentioned below)* 

Sot all adjectives show both definite and indefinite rorma. Among those 
that have only definite forms are all comparative/superlative forms ( ji^^ii 
"stronger forms ^ith ceriain suffixes, as ^sk* < fr^ncttuskil "French"), 

lf>£3jSl_"of a dog") plus quite a number of others (mdalU "little", d^snfi 
"ri^ it", etct J, as well as certain ' pronominal" adjectives (the doictics N 
''that'' on- "that over there', ov:^"this" plus k6jn 'Vhich", gfjfi "whose"). 
Those having or^^ indefinite Torms inclu te possessive adjectives, both 
personal posse s si v*' ? djective3( m^oj "my", QJ^g^S^ *hia") as well as those 
formed b> adding the suffixes -ov* or *in* to noun stems ( brgLtov ^'brother's", 
s^a^rwt " sister s"; and certain others, as say "all" and those with the suffix * 
complex *ak*ralv * ( k^ktlv "what kind"), 

4, 1 Every adjective form consists of a stem plus an ending. 

The stem of an adjective consists of one or more syUablesi or, in ;he 
<:ase of a small number of adjectives' is non*syllabic* consisting of a consonarn 
or sequence of consonants. All adjective stems terminate In consonant* 
stems 

plaav. "blue* blond" Nsg*m, pUav Nsg,f, pla^vd 

sfajv- "aU" sdv svi 

Endings may have the following phonemic shaped: zmro {one variant of 

one ending; the Nm,sg* Indefinite^ single or geminate vowel, single or 

gemmate vowel plus consonant, or vowel (single or geminate) plus consonant 

pkis a usual^ optional single voweL Three endings which begin with /o/ 

(n,Nfig,, m,n,Gsg,, m. n, Dsg, ) show the morphophonemic alternation /ov^e/ 
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C/e/ after palatal cCKisoitant," fof elsewhere)* 



4.2 BftSlc adjective endings: 
definite 



masculine 

-a 

to 



N 
A 
G 
D 
t 

N 
A 
G 
Dl 

indeHnite endings 

Bg. maflculine 



} 



neuter 
-00/ *ee 



-oog(a) / ^eg(a) 
-oom(e)4A-oomu/ •eemu 
.iim 

numerative n. Geg. ^ 
maacullne feminine 
-il 7 -^e 



•ee 



-ah 

iim(a) 
neuter 



N 
A 

N 
A 



Co 

masculine 
•i 



feminine 



feminine 

-aa 

-uu 

-ee 

-ooj 

-00 m 

neuter 
•aa 



1- ) 



feminine 

-a 

Ml 

nsuter 
a 



In the table above, the sign v> in m, Asg. me&ns the ^^iding Is identical with 

NSy,' when modifying inanimate nouns and with Gsg* when modliying j^nimatc 
nouns, otherwise It separates forms in free variation (in m. n. Dag* ), The 
slant line (/) separates variants fihoiwing the /ei4o/ alternation, while parentheses 
enclose optional Hnal vowels (vowels alternating freely with null)* 
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A Special namerative ("dual'') form of the Geg. m*n. (ending -a) 
obligatorily occurs when tlte adjective appears in a noun phrase headed by 
the numeralg dv^a "two", trfi "three", C^tfrl "four" or a compound numeral 
terminated by one of them. Note that this cannot be eaid to be an indefinite 
form, since it occurs in aU adjectives, including those which do not show 
indefinite forms; jiy^a mak^d^onaka junaikl "two Macedonian heroes". 

Indefinite endings occur in the nominative and accusative singular and 
plural. Except for the masculine (definite •ii^ indefinlte<<l), the indefinite 
ending is identical with the definite ending but vith shortened vowel. The 
deictic adjectives on the stems ov-*, on-, N have ^ special definite ending 
*aai in the nominative singular masculine* 



For the genitive and dative singulsr masculine and neuter, normative 
grammars list short n<»in-llke endings G -a ^ D <4i for the indefinite. These are 
however essentially dead In the colloquial spoken standard, though^to be sure, 
still frequently encountered in writing. Otherwise, In all cases excepting NA 
singular and plural, definite &nd indefinite forms are not differentiated by 
ending (but may be differentiated by stress; see below). 

Facultatively bisyllabic endings (listed above with the facultative 
vowel of the second ^Uable in parentheses), namety GDsg. m, and n* and 
Dipl. m, f, n. occur in their longer or shorter forms in more or less free 
variation depending on various factors as style, tempo, ^'euphony", etc. The 
longer forms tend to occur when the adjective is first in a string of adjectives 
with the same ending or when the adjective occurs slone without a noun phrase 
head. Iji the Iph the longer fbrm is required when the adjective (occurring 
alone) mi^t otherwise be conftised with the Isg. Thus» s niaSboljilma "with 
the best (ones)" requires final /ti/ to avoid confltsion with S jrilaiboljiim "ivith 
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^l^c best (one)". The forms with final -uinthe D. sg. m.n. are used less 
frequently (and idiolect ica I ^9 than those with final -e when the initial vowel 
is /o/, but ore required if the Initial vowel is /e/. 

4.2.1 Short ending forms of the GDsg. m.n. used in pronomiral adjectives. 

The foUowing^ adjective endings with shortened initial voivel occur in certain 

deiciic, possessive, and other pronominal adjectives; stems tj- "that", on- "that 

over there", ov- "this", mo j - "my", tvoj- "tl^*', svoj "own", naS, "our", 

vjiai "your", koj- "which, ihat", Oj- "whose, sCa3v. "aU", and saam- "seW^ 

O 'Og(a)/-egt&) 

D -'Om(eM*om(u)/-»em(vi) 

The forms wi;h initial /e/ occur after "soft" kftofnp Uiara«ly, those 

ending in /j/, /a/ and also stajv;^ }. The distrilxition of mono- and bisyllabic 

variants is governed by the same factors as In other adjeotivej. In the GpL 

sv, has in addition to ^ilhjhe variant ■^ ij|uu> while the deictics ov-, on- have 

(of. aome of the pronouns) facultative ending final /e/ in m.n. Isg, However, 

this hi is infrequent and occurs matnjy when th* deictic is itself a phrase 

head. 

Sterns ending in /oj/ (_22ir* iZSir* £21"* J£2iz^ ^^^^ variant, 
contracted forms with thes« endings, whereby /j/ is lost and the endings with 
initial /e/ are consequently replaced by endings with inititd /o/: /moj^ga/^ 
/mo-^oga/; the resultant double vowel is, of course, the traditional long vowels 

i 

as in Nag. /sol-^/ "salt'^/s6o/. In addition to loss of /j/^ there is a change 

of stress as well, so that we have the alternate forms (the contracted forms being 

more frequent): 

G rabJigfeV* in6og{a) k6j<gav>k6oga 

P m6j4tnuMtn^£nu, m^ome k6j4tnuv^k6omu, k6ome 
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4.3 Morpho phonemic changes affecting the adjective €iem. 

(t) Stems ending in /if change /l/ to /of before a zero ending {se^> 0.4gJ: 

Nsg. f indef. v^seia Nsg. m. indef. v^seo Q^y 

zii. ' z£lo evil 

For some speakers, certain stems, e. g* the stems topal- "warm"* gol - "naked"*, 

do not folow this rule, thus, t6pal rather than t^ pao (Nm. sg. indefinite). 

(2) Inserted /a/ between the last twd consonants of the stem occurs before 
zero ending in many adjectives (0. 4h}: 

X*sg. f. indef. sv^ Nsg. m. indef. ^^v all 

zl4 zdo evil 

kradtk^ Icra^tdk shoH 

but cf. pr^sta prdst simple. crudr 

(3) Voicing assimilation: 

st<2m; niz[^a^tc- Ns^. ^uzaK Nsg. f indef. nfflka low 

teeit^ajk- \e€Uk te^Sk^ heavy 

This of course automatic change (0.43). 

(4) Loss of dental stop between 's and /n/ (0. 4fJ, cf. Cast ta]n- '*honorabieV 
Nsg. inc]ef. m. g^stan> f, g^sna . 

4.4 Alternation of vowel length. 

(a) Before /of resulting fipom the change /Wo/, long (geminate) vowet 

is shortened (cf. 0.4d). Also operative in the verh system, this change affects 
one adjective stem- Nsg. Indef. f. be^U (bij^U L) vs. m. b^o tbfo) "white". With 
a preceding single fof of coitrse, the /o/ from /l/ constitutes a geminate 
(iong) voweli thus gol ; "naked" Nsgj^ indef, f. g^U vs. m, giSo . 

(b) In the following adjectives the root contains a long vowel before zero 
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ending, short vowel elsewheres 

N^s^^f, m6id Nsg^m, m6oj my 

t"^ja tv6oj your 

av6ji sv6oj one's own 

h6sA h6os barefoot 

to The stem star* *'old" lengthens tho root vowel in the deffrdle forms; 

Nsg*f. stdra or gt ^r d vs at^raa* Some speakers have this pattern in other 

adjectives as well: zdrlva vs. zdrdavaa. prlva vs* prdavaa * 

Stress alternations* 

(1) Before the zero ending of ^3g* m« indefinite/ shift one syllable toward 

begiivning of word occurs automatically where the *iecond half k£ gomluate 

stress falls the ending. 

f* ^litl vs* m* fdut. yellow 
vls6toL vi86k high 

£eUnd z^Un green 

This shift also occt^rs in a Idrge nt^mbor (but not all) it&ms ir^ which tho 

second half of geminate stress would fall on inserted /a/; the determining 

fac!orh**rc seems to be that inserted /a/ precedes /r/ or A/j 

ct6br4 vs* d6bar good 

naigld vs. ndagao precipitous 

sve^tU (svij^tli) vs. sv^etao (svfjetaol bright 

podmuUklii (or pMnouukki) vs* p6dmtlukao treacherous 

There is no other Intraparadigmatic alternation wtthiA the Indefinite 

forms* 

(2) Alternations between the indefinite and definite stems. Where such 
alternation occure, th^^ definite stem shows the shift one syllable toward the 
beginning of the word* There is no Intraparadigmatic alternation w^'thtn the 
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forms on the definite stem. Examples (N, sg, i, indefinite definite) 







mild 






frequent 




grdubaa 


crude, rough 




krtiva^ 


crooked, wrong 




gdlaa 


ntked 


ddbrd 


ddbraa 


good 


zel^ni 




green 


dubdki 


ddb^kM 


deep 



4,6 



Indeclinable Adjectives. 

Certain uninfected elements must be classed as adjectives, because 



they occur only In syntactic frames chairacteriatic of adjectives. Unlike 
other adjectives, these may have stems ending in tf^vowel. 



D^a j mu mAlo ta izj^ 
svfajskdog m^esa, 
T<5o je ta^z4 m^eso* 
Kudpfu sam porta^b^l 
pf8d6m ma^fnii. 



Give him a little 

fresh pork. 
That's fresh meat, 
T bofught a portable 

typewriter. 



There is a fair number of such uninflected adjectives and all of them are 
loans from foreign, non^Uvic languages (principally TUrklisrh and German). 
The degree of acceptability to speakers varies. Many educated speakers 
recognize them as foreign borrovtrings and would avoid them in written or 
formal oral communication, 
4,7 Example paradigms. 

In the examples below the definite forms ^^re giv«n in all cases, as 
are the indefinite forms for the NA; indefinite forms for the remaining cases 
have the same endings a« the definite, hut retain the accent of the definite 
stem. The numerative genitive vaHiutt of the masculine and neuter singular 
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;vhich oc^ur» in nil adjectives, is not listed in ihe example paradigms below > 



:}•• 



green 



def. 



A 
G 
D 
I 

Indef, N 

A 



definite stem; z^I^n-l 
indefinite stcn^: :tel6n- 
sg^ masculine neuter 
H zdWnii 7 zei6noo 



} 



z^ltfn 



z^ienoog(ft) 

z€14nOom(ewu) 

ztfl^niiiQ 

sel4n6 



def. 



pi* ma«culiiie 



A ^g<l4nee 
G 



} 
3 



feminine 
s4lfnee 



Indef. 



N 
A 



zel^nf 



z6\6KdMx 
z41«nilm(tt) 
zel^n4 



} 



definite ateoL^ vrttu^- 
indefinite sterna vtu<16 



del. 



G 
D 

I 

indef, N 
A 



vrtfu6 



def. 



N vrdudU 



vrdudee 



A 
G 
DI 

indef, N vrudfiT 
A vrudd^ 



vr^^m(a) 

93 



feminine 
z^l^naa 

z^ienee 
zdienooj 
s^Xinoom 
zeltfnd 

nwter 



zeitinl 




} 



vrutldi 



-as - 

t- **that** (on- "that over there'* ov- "this" have same iriflcction) 



Bgy masculine 
N tiaj 
A 



} 



neuter 
t6o 



G , 
D 
1 

^ masculine 
N tfi 
A ^t4e 
G 
DI 



t6m(ewi) 
tfinr^tKmtf 



} 



feminine 



} 



feminine 
Ua 
tdu 
t^e 

160} 
tdom 

neuter 
tU 



'tfih 
tfim{») 



moj - **my** (tv2J- "'thy**, syoj - "one's cwn'*, have the aame inflection) 

neuter 
m6j6 



masculine 
N m6oj 



A 

G 1 

D 

1 

masculine 

N m6jf 

A m6J4 
■ 

G 



feminine 
m6J& 

m6j^g(aM m6og(a) m6j6e 
m6jtfm{u)^mdom{e«u) m6j6oJ 
m6jnm m6jdom 

feminine 
J m6je 



1 



neuter 
m6Ji 



m6j£h 

DI m6jnm(a) 

naS* "our** (vafl- *Vour'* has the same inflection) 
s^* masculine neuter 
N ndS 



A 
G 
D 
I 



ndSeg(a) 

nd$em(u) 

nd^Um 



feminine 
niU 
nldu 
n^^e 
n^Sooj 
niLSoom 
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gL ntascuUiie feminine 

N ndSi > n^S« 

A niS% J 

G ' nd^iih 

DI niSlim(a) 



neuter 



nt&scuUne 



A 
G 
D 
I 



neuter 



a:}«m(u) 



pL mttfcuUne 

N erifi 

A tfj^ . 
G * ■ ■ fti^ 



feminine 
1 erj^e 



koj* "which" 

tnfttfcuUne 
N k6jn 



A ^ 
\ 

G 
D 
I 

gl> nuiicuUne 
N k<Jjn 
A k6j4e 

G 



neuter 
|k6i4e 



k6J4m[uXAk6om(utAe) 



} 



feminine 
k6i<e 



feminine 

a;jdu 
a:}<e 

Cfjtem 
neuter 



feminine 

k6ja 

k6Jdu 

k6}#e 

k6jdoj 

k4j^m 

neuter 
^k6ja 



Dl 



k6jtih 
k6jlim[«) 
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gg. maScuUne 



A 
G 
D 
1 

mmiculine 
A «v4 



] 



neuter 

8V^ 



svHm 



feminine 
1 My4 



G 
DI 



feminine 

sv^e 

av6om 
neuter 

I 9V< 



NOTES 

1. This article ^nd tny four previous papers on the grtmmatical structure of 
contemporary standard Serbo-CroatUn (see Bddwell 1959, 1964, 1965, and 
1969c) taken together constitute a structural sketch of ^rbo-Croa ian. 

2. Here I also want to express my thanks to Professors Ptvle and MiUca Tvi^ 
who generously supplied with offprints of very many of their articles, 
the reading of which provided many valuable and fruitiUl stimuli, even 
though I have not always agreed with their formulations. 

3. It is interesting that Serbs from the western part of Yugoslavia, who are 
often. native speakers of dialects which in prosodic and other features are 
cUser to the prescribed norm, basod on Vuk and DaniSi^* than is the 
speech of the capltaU wlU» upon migrating to Belgrade^ consciously or 
unconscious ly» almost im^riably hasten to adapt their speech to the urban 
koin^ incorrect*^ though certain features of the latter may be, in the 
normativist view)* 



^. r^iti ckjwski^s'ar^djird is ^is<*d by >>erbs fn>ni oorbir ^iri^cUding Kosovo aft^ 
the Vojvodina), while the ijekavatn iitandard is iisod by^ill CroaU, most 
Monieiiegrintf and miii^Y Sorbs from L^osnia-Iit; cegovina and Croatiar 
Though i*kavaU is roughly th« eastern ^-^rieiy divd tjekavski the w<4steri;>, 
'^he Utf€ of oti€ or the other standard does not necessariV always reflect 
the underlying dialect. Thus some Serbs from ijekavski regions use the 
ekavsici standard and those Croats who concurrenlly speak an ekava ki or 
Ikavski f jat 'replaced by /i/) dialect, nonetheless use the ijektvsk^ 
standard. CrossciUting the e/i je dichotomy are a number of regional 
colloquUl standards (as distinct from local dialects) distinguished mani\>' 
by iMicon. This a standard speaker from Sarajevo (Bofiiiia) njay share 
ijekavski speech with a Zagreb speaker^ but be closer iri terms of vocabulary 
setectlon to a Belgrade speaker. 

5. It a^pctirs likely that in uddition to the tradiMona\ In^'entory of phonemes, 
we must also posit a voiced counterpart of /c/ ^'hich f^pp^ars (1) as a 
result of voicing assirV*iatioti of word-final fc/ to a folk^mg !)itial vo^t;ed 
consonant i/6xtjg6v6''ii/ "father' i« speaking^*) and (2) in worde with a prefix 
ending I^^ /u/ followed by a /z/; thns rapid /naljdr/ "supervision"' 
(speUed nadzor) vs. deliberate /naad^-^dr/ vs. /naizdr/ "opmion". We 
^■tU write LJ] as /dz/ parallel to our uije of digraphs for certain other 
phonemes. 

\ote *tiat the ana^sls of long vowels as geminates requires that we posit 
ar internal junctur*^ in certain prefixed verbs, e.g. po-oh61tti se "become 
arrogant", in certain co'rpoundc. e.g. plavQg^k '*blue-eyed", samo'6dbrana 
"self-pdefense'% within certain loanwords^ e.g. zo-6l6£kii " zoological" and 
between (borrowed) stems ending in vowels and certain case endings, e-g. Isg. 
bdffiom'W", reJ6'om " hotplate". Gsg. bilbA-a " Bilbao", ragO^d^" ragout". 
Apl. at al^-e "attache** ■ '^^^ juncture is Mso required to account for tiie 
n on -application of palatal assimilation (rule b) in items llko s^ialfim 
'with him'' (bur note noni-rtandard Snjllm with no juncture)* and for items 
like in'i^kcfla "injection" and kon°junktudra, '-boom", where /n/ plus /j/ is 
not ^n](phonttic[n jis analysed as a biphonemlc sequence Jnj/, so too[r3 
is /Ij/K in rapid speech (really normal colloquial speed) many of these 
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junctures are deleted, so that we have items Lke ^o6165kii { noriiial "long" 
vowel), plav6ok , and 6onje (withfi.J) "h€ Is". I symbolize this juncture 
with /'/> preferring to retain h^phen(') aitd plus (+) for other uses. 
In ijekavski speech the disyllabic sequence /ije/ counts morphophonemicaHv 
as a long vowel. Its short counterpart is /je/. Thus, in the comparative, 
where the vowel of a syllable preceding the comparative suffice is regularly 
shortened (Bidwell, lS55),\^e have, corresponding to ekavski l^op , "pretty", 
l^p5ii ''prettier", lljep and Ij^pSli. 

7. Kale ih) is automatic only In ekavski^ speech, in standard ijekaYsfd s peech 
the sequences /s/ or /zj plus /l/ or /n/ followed by the short reflex of 
jat' /Je/ are exempt from this rule; thus ijekavski snj4^n "snowy", slj^ii^f 
**erest (of hill/\ However, In some non*standard ijekavski speech varieties 
these sequences too are subject to palatal assimilation, e^g. 3nj^gan, etc 

S. For ijekavski speech an additional rule must be posited, /je/ correspond! ^ 
to morphophonemically long /ije/ is replaced by /i/ before /o/ from /l-+ 
Thus, we have bij^ld v s. bfo. The rule is not automatic, because of 
exceptions like bj^ "sat" (cf. sij^l6 '^party" with /ije/). 



9. In derivation and in verb morphology there is a special J-change o: cluster 
wii^iyj in addition to that described here; /st sk^St/ zd zg^Sd^ 
Thus, vos[a3k >"wax", v6fltAn 'Va«n", k^rstfti "christen" k|r$ten 
''christened". These special changes do not apply in nominal morphology. 

10, A three declension analysis was first proposed by Milija Starlit (1949) and 
the genitive singular as the criterion for differentiating the three declensionf 
was originally proposed by P*vle Ivl^ (1969). 

In two previous articles on Serbo-Croatian (Bidwell 1969a and 19690) I 
designated the three declensions A, B, C. I substitute the designation 

0 for B to gain an additional mnem<>nip 0 nouns comprise mostly the 
traditional o -stems (aedo A nouns the traditional a^steams) and many of 

1 hem (particularly On nouns) have the ending •o in the nominative singular. 
Users of my above -cited articles should remember that B there equals O 
here; I have also used the A, O, C designation in my Oitline of Slovenian 
Morphology (BtdweU. 1969b}. 
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11. Traditional locative and dative are combined hciO in ouQ case, D(atlve), for 
these reasons: Standard speakers either make no aeeent dlfferonee between 
'*locttive" and "dative" or, if there is an aeeent shift, one aecent position 
oceurs when the dative is in no n. prepositional use and another when dative 
occurs as object of a preposition; thus the two aecent variants are In 
complementary distribution. The reason for this is that the only preposition 
in use with the traditional dative was k "toward", now dead In spoken usage 
(replaced by prema or other prepositbns) , while the "locative" occurred 
only as object of various prepositions* 

12. Hoots, derivational affixes. Unking vowels, stem extensions, and infleetional 
endings are all assumed to TixAstmm the status of morphemes. Morphemes 
are not required to have a single denotative meaning. Thus, the only 
"meaning" of the Unking morpheme in Mkobraan "breakwater" is its 
^mmatieal function of Unking two root morpheir^es. So too we regard the 
stem extension -yy-^A^ey^^ (as in drdg-ov-i "comrades") as a morpheme, 
whose only "meaning" is that it concomitantly (redundantly) signals plural. 
Further we do not regard an ending such as ^-fti jjgni''Voman, wife" as a 
portmanteau form subsuming the morphemes "nominstive" and *^lngulat^. 
Bather we regard the exponents of these categories as grammatical sememes, 
both of which are signaled simultaneously by the single morpheme -a. 

Endings which occur in the same case, but in different declensions we regard 
as separate morphemes (not allomorphs because of .minimal contrasts such 
as versus -a^ both occurring in the naminatlve singular with the same or 
homophonous steus. So On tahim "godfather" vs, A kudmi "godmother"\etc. ' 
On the other hand, we would regard such homophonous endings as ^ Nsg, 
in A. nouns and Gsg. in O.aounS as separate morphemes ldentlca]l in 
phonemic shape, because of their occurrence in distinct and diverse syntactic 
environments. Thus, we foUow the methodology of classical structural 
descriptivism (as exempUfied by Nida 1949 and Harris 1960) in the segmentation 
into morphemes* However, Uke the stratificatbnaUsts^ we insist even more 
strongly than the classical Bloomfieldlans on a strict separation of levels^ 
e.g, between the morphemic (morpho^ayntactic) and sememic (semantic), , 



I J* I;i :v.v>. Ulk - *'braln'' plus two nouns of rare occurr^uce drooaitijk 'p "thrush''. 
brU^^Jj^*- "jet, spray'* voicing assimilation is pro gressive rather than 
r^^jressive, so that cases with non-j) ending are on the stem inozg- . nx^zak. 
m6'^gai dro^g - , dr6o£ak. dr6o^fla, brizf?- brfzak. brfega. These are the or.h 
cases of progressive assimil£^tiofi, iri all other occurrences, regressive 
voicing as^milation is aatomatic^p 

Generally, stems ending in /\j nj/ or clusters of sibilant /s z ^ '£./ plus 
s^op or affricate (as in uJs td ^ Cpl. jjgBUa "mouth") as well as stems ending 

single consona^.i show the ending ^aa_witli no inserted vowel, stems in 
k>ther clusters teric! Xq have the ending -H^and no inserted vowel or the ending 
-.aa with /aa/ inserted in the cluster; there are numerous exceptions and 
considerable free variation in ^ome items. 

It. In nouns with the extensions ^et,^, -^ n - I have chosen to analyse the final 
Vk>wel of the ^JAsg. form as the endinj(* --e rather than a truncated variant of 
the extension (which, of course, it was historically). My reasons for this 
analysis are several. The /e/ is phonemically ideUicalwith the ending -e 
other On noirns and the SprachgefGhl of natives seems to regard it as an 
ending, there is the parallelism with -o in jfldo , Cud6s6> which Is clearly 
an ending and not a truncation of the extension ^/-es-/; finally there are 
jiome derivatives which do not show the extension ( de4 t6 "ctuld, d^tfniast 
'childish", jadJS_"egg", jdjdar " egg seUor"), The itemy^Cee "evening" 
:a analysed as stem ve^e^ plus ending stem-pfinal /e/ is deleted before 
extension /<^r/ In the oblique cases. 

15, Stevanovi^ is in error when he states (1964, p, 207) that f6nd "fUnd" is the 
only recent borrowing to add the stem extension /-ov-/; f*ct it is very 
productive with borrowings, tfim "team", (Npl, tfhi6vi) "team", dEfp (NpL 
dtfpovl) ''jeep", m4$ (Npl, m^gevi ) "match (in sportsr, krds (Npl. . kr6 st o vi) 
'*cross courtry race" etc, 

16. For at least some speakers In the western part of the SerboXroatian area 
Such aouns are declined as regular Om in plural (Npl- ending -i, cf, Brabec, 
pi 61K for such speakers these nouns are Cm nouns of the same type as 
mdarko "Mark" and the category Om/n is absent from their system. 
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I ~' Sia^ernenTs coi*ceriii»'.g the inflection of inf:crrogaUve word:; Such as k6t 
k^k^v "what kind", t:6jfi "which" etc. ai^ understood lo apply also to Iheir 
tierivatives with such affixes as jii-, nc_-* i^-, and the like (n^ko "someone", 
'Aiko "no one", fko " anyone", gvjLko "everyone"), Sueh derivatives of 
inter rogalives are pronouns, adjeelives, or adverbs aeeord wlt!^ the 

form net ion elass of their source inlerrogaiive . Note that in the 
derivatives of the inanimate interrogative pronoun we have nj jto 
"something", but -Sta In other eombinations (n fat a "nothing", fSta 
"arching"), 

18, Stevanorvl6 (1964, 316.7) and Btabec et aL (1958, 99} indieate that nj^g 6v 
"his", nj^n\ ,-\ nje4zin '*her", njfhovv \ njln "their" too show these shortened 
adjectival endings and are aupported Hodge and Janko\ri6 (1965*9), who, 
though not dlaeusaing the inflection of these items, list forms with 
lihortened adjectival endings. Mareti6 (1963, 194 and 204) and Ee§etar 
(1022, 81} on the other hand admit (as alternates to the unrealistic 
normative ^, ^ the usual, unshoriened adjective endings* FpUowing the 
speech of my principal informant, I class ity these items ( nj€g6v etc* above) 
as regular adjectives with indeHnite endings on^ in NA and unthortened 
adjeetivx^l endings in m, n. GDsg. 

Srevanovi^ (1964, 315) also indicates that many speakers treat moj* , tvoj*, 
svoj* , naS* , vaa*, kof and61j-aa regular adjectives >rilh unshortened 
endings in m^n.GDsg. 
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